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MY HEART AND I. 


BY MRS. E. B. BROWNING. 


I. 

Enough! we’re tired, my heart and I; 

We sit beside the hearthstone thus, 

And wish the name were carved for us. 
The moss reprints more tenderly 

The hard types of the mason’s knife 

As Heaven's sweet life renews earth’s life, 
With which we've tired, my heart and L 























ll, 
You see, we’re tired, my heart and I; 
We dealt with books, we trusted men, 
And in our own blood drenched the pen, 
As if such colors could not fly. 
We walked too straight for fortune’s end, 
We loved too true to keep a friend; 
At last we’re tired, my heart and L 


Il, 
How tired we feel, my heart and I! 
We seem of no use in the world; 
Our fancies hang gray and uncurled 
About men’s eyes indifferently ; 
Our voice, which thrilled you so, will let 
You sleep; our tears are only wet; 
What do we here, my heart and 1? 
IV. i 
So tired, so tired, my heart and I! 
It was not thus in that old time 
When Ralph sat with me ‘neath the lime, 
To watch the sunset from the sky. 
“Dear Love, you're looking tired,” he said, 
I, smiling at him, shook my head— 
’Tis now we're tired, my heart and I, 


v. 

So tired, so tired, my heart and I! 
Tho’ now none take me on his arm 
‘To fold me close and kiss me warm, 

Till each quick breath ends in a sigh 
Of happy languor. Now, alone 
We lean upon his graveyard stone, }§ 

Uncheered, unkissed, my heart and L. 


VI. 

Tired out are we, my heart and I, 
Suppose the world brought diadems 
To tempt us, crusted with loose gems 

Of powers and pleasures? Let it try. 
We scarcely care to look at even 
A pretty child, or God's blue heaven, 

We feel so tired, my heart and I, 


vu. 
Yet, who complains? My heart and I? e 
In this abundant earth no doubt 
Is little room for things worn out; 
Disdain them, break them, throw them by; 
And if before the days grew rough, 
We once were loved, used—well enough, 
I think, we've fared, my heart and IL. 








THE BRUTAL ARGUMENT. 


It is said that a well-known advocate of Woman Suf- 
frage, on her way home from her first public corivention, 
got into a horse-car crowded with the other sex. She 
was very tired; most of those occupying seats were her 
acquaintances; under other circumstances somebody 
would have offered her a seat; as it was, nobody stirred. 
There was a glance of tacit understanding among them 
which said, “Since she wishes to share the work of 
men, let her take her chance among men. Ovurtesies 
are discontinued. None of the strong-minded need 
apply!” 

Those men who kept a tired woman standing be- 
cause she had asked for a vote were probably dressed in 
broadcloth and clean linen. If they had suddenly been 
transferred to a mining town in Arizona, or to a camp 
of “Billy Wilson’s Zouaves” during the war, and had 
been pitched bodily out of the cars by a gang of miners 








or soldiers for no other offense than wearing “store- 
clothes” and “biled shirts,” they would have had a spec- 
imen of their own reasoning. If brute strength is to 
be the test, these gentry would be nowhere. If there is 
a higher ground of right than brute strength, why 
should not a woman ask for a vote, without impairing 
her right to a seat when she is tired ? 

This horse-car discourtesy represents a mode of ar- 
gument that may be called the brutal argument. It is 
carried to its perfection, perhaps, by a country lawyer of 


age. | my acquaintance, who, when a woman says that she 


would like to vote, has a graceful way of taking out a 
piece of tobacco and offering it to her. Such people di- 
vide life into two portions: the one, rude, discourteous, 
tobacco-chewing, which belongs to men; the other, par- 
titioned off like the ladies’ room at railway stations, 
where “the more favored sex” may be made comforta- 
ble and keep in its place. Their whole argument is, of 
course, an insult to men as well as women; it implies 
that a woman cannot have sense and character without 
being less a woman; and that a man cannot be a gen- 
tleman without ceasing to be a man, 

The claim for social courtesy rests on greater delicacy 
vf physical organization. The claim for political equal- 
ity rests on equality of brains and heart. The two 
spheres are different and do not meet. Woman was 
never disfranchised because she was physically weaker, 
but because she was supposed to be mentally and mor- 
ally weaker also. She could have no place before the 
law, according to the old feudal codes, not merely be- 
cause she could not fight, but also because she was a 
fool. “A woman cannot serve the emperor or feudal 
lord in war, because of the decorum of her sex; nor as- 
sist him with advice, because of her limited intellect.” 
The inference is, that if either her body or brains were 
proved strong enough, she might have her rights. 
What we claim in these days is that her brains are vin- 
dicated. 

And certainly, our whole political system is founded 
vn brains. If a cripple and a consumptive man had 
come among that car-ful of people, seats would 
have been given them, though they might have their 
hands full of ballots. Nobody would say to them, “If 
you insist on voting among men, courtesies are sus- 
pended.” The courtesy is given to the body, the ballot 
to the brain. What an upturning of the social system 
it would be if the right to vote were based on physical 
strength alone, and Dr. Winship with a “lifting ma- 
chine” were stationed at the polls, instructed to keep 
out every man who could not lift seven hundred pounds, 
The’ clergy would be disfranchised, the lawyers 
would keep out of public life, and not a physician, save 
Dr. Winship himself, would remain to prescribe for the 
body politic. Even the Crispins would lose their votes 
—for shuemaking does not make men strong—and only 
truckmen and coal-heavers would stand the test. Intro- 
duce a single feeble-bodied man at the polls and the 
brutal argument loses its force. The whole female sex 
will follow after. 

There is no such thing in our American institutions 
as a political oligarchy of brute strength. There isa 
little plausibility in the old feudal argument that those 
who govern a country should be able to bear arms for its 
defense, but it disappears before the plain facts. Such 
a government was hardly ever seen. Every strong rule 
in the middle ages was pretty sure to be traced back to 
some shrewd priest or prime minister, who made others 
tight for him. It is the same now. Brains, not mus- 
cles, govern and vote. Of those courteous gentlemen 
in the street-car, probably not one-tenth had fought for 
their country, though the war was but justover. Prob- 
ably not one-third were sutticiently able-bodied to be 
subject to the draft. It may easily have happened that 
the lady in question was the only person in the car who 
had even visited the seat of war (tor she had visited it) 
or had ever heard a shot fired in earnest. Fancy that 
valiant home-guard, still clinging to their comfortable 
cushions, and chuckling over the fatigue of this pestilent 
woman, who had so far unsexed herself as to tend the 
wounded after a battle. Had there been a returned 


soldier present, she would have found a seat, 
T. W. H. 





MALE WORSHIP. 


The ancient baronies of Forth and Bargy occupy the 
south-eastern part of the county of Wexford in Ireland. 
They include the rugged elevation called Forth Moun- 
tain, with its three peaks, Carrick a Shinna, Carrick a 
Dee, and Carrick a Foyle. When clouds are seen on 
them the inhabitants expect a storm, as the old rhyme 
indicates :— 

“When Carrick a Dee wears a hat, 
Let Forth and Bargy beware of that.” 

The people inhabiting this tract are, with rare excep- 
tions, descendants of English and Flemings, colonized 
there in 1469. Until with{n the last century their lan- 
guage was, undoubtedly, that spoken by their ancestors 
in the twelfth century. Holding themselves aloof from 
their Lrish neighbors, marrying among their own people, 
and speaking their own dialect, their manners and cus- 
toms presented many marked peculiarities. Col, Vallan- 
cy, in a paper drawn up for the Royal Irish Academy in 
1769, states that from ten o’clock in the morning to two 
o’clock in the afternoon, men, women and children gave 
up labor and took to their beds, and that the “cattle doe 
so too; the geese and the ducks, repaire into their mas- 
ter’s yard, and the cocks and hens doe goe to roost.” 





Col. Richards, Governor of Wexford under Cromwell, 
left a manuscript on the peculiar habits and traditions 
of the people of the two baronies, in which I find an 
account of a custom among the women of Forth 
and Bargy, evincing a reverence for masculinity, pro- 
found enough to satisfy the Rev. Dr. Fulton himself:— 


“In one respect they excel all their sex in this king- 
dom:-they so revere and honor the male sex, man, 
beast and bird, that, to instance one particular only. ifthe 
master of the house is from home, his son, if he has 
any, or if none, then his chief man-servant, though but 
a poor plough river or cow-boy, shal! have the first mess 
of broth, and the first cut of meat, before the mistress 
or any of her female pus. This I know, and have 
heard it affirmed that if there be no man or boy in the 
house, they will give the first bit to a dog or cock or some 
other male creature !” 


It must have been a woman of Bargy who wrote the 
sad lament for the death of a favorite rooster, which 
William Barnes in his curious little volume on the dia- 
lect of Forth, has given :— 

“Ye myperes aul, come hark to me. 
Foade ee happened ne last Goode Vredie: 
Me cock was living mighty well, 
Dhicke die ich went to the mill. 

Ho ro! me cock is ee-go! 

Ho ro! me cock is ee-go! 
Neen chickes have been, ee-left vatherless, 
To who shall ich make mee redress ?” 


Which may thus read in modern English :— 


“Ye neighbors all, come hark to me, 
. What happened to me last Good Friday: 
My cock was living mighty well, 
That day when I went to the mill. 
Ho ro! my cock is gone! 
Nine chicks has he left fatherless ; 
To whom shall I make my redress ?” 


It occurred to me that this relic of the ancient male 
worship, once so universal, might not be uninteresting 
to the readers of the JOURNAL. J. G. WHITTIER. 

AMESBURY, MASs., 

8th month, 6, 1870. 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


In Louisiana women teachers receive the same wages 
as men. 

Two hundred and sixty girls are employed in the gov- 
ernment telegraph offices in Russia. 

Mrs. Albert D. Richardson is collecting her magazine 
articles for publication in book form. 

Mrs, Childs of Utica has left $30,000 to Hamilton Col- 
lege, N. Y., which admits young men only. 

The author of the new novel, “ Naughty, Naughty, but 
oh, 80 Nice,” is said to be Lady Di Beauclerc. 

Rev. Mrs. Hanaford has just completed the “Life of 
Charles Dickens,” and sent it to the publishers. 

Miss Helen Taylor, step daughter of John S. Mill, is 
said to be editing fhe posthumous works of Buckle. 

Mrs. Susan J. Hunter (colored), formerly of Xenia, 
Ohio, has been appointed postmistress at Jackson, La. 

Five counties in Northern Ohio have an “Old Maids’ 
Society.” They had an excursion and picnic recently. 

A faithful wife passed through a town in Kansas the 
other day with her decrepit husband lashed to her back. 

Mrs, Elizabeth L. Ridgely has received the appoint- 
ment of ward apothecary for the poor in Washington, 
D.C. 

Mrs, Virginia Terhune, otherwise “Marion Harland,” 
is at work on a novel, the most ambitious of her literary 
efforts to this date. 

The sole object of a certain ladtes’ society in Louis- 
ville, Ky., is to provide employment for women in indi- 
gent circumstances. 

Miss Matilda Coneys is still a student of the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. She obtained the first 
prizes in mathematics in 1868. 

There are eight girls in the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and they have to work out of doors three hours 
daily, the same as the young men. 

Blackwood’s merciless critique on “Lothair” is said, 
on the best authority, to be the production of a lady of 
title, the wife of an eminent statesman and author. 

Sojourner Truth, the celebrated fugitive slave and 
anti-slavery lecturer, is now visiting her old friends in 
Northampton, where she formerly resided. 

The Russian papers mention with praise a new book 
by Madame Maria Manassienoi, entitled “The Education 
of Children in the Earliest Years of their Life.” 

Louisa Muhlbach has an evident spite against Mrs. 
Napoleon, as she has just completed a novel which she 
calls “Eugénie ; or, Mistress and Empress.” 

Miss Rye has arrived at Toronto with one hundred 
and thirty-eight children and twenty young women. 
She will find good homes for them all in Canada. 

Madame Henrietta Hirschfeldt, who studied in Phila- 
delphia, has received permission from the Prussian gov- 
ernment to establish herself as a dentist in Berlin. 

A paper was lately read at a meeting of the Victoria 
Discussion Society in London, entitled, “A Protest 
against Woman’s Demand for the Privileges of both 
Sexes.” ‘ 

Dr. Ellen B. Ferguson says truly that “a woman who 
can excel in cooking is just as noble as one who edits a. 
newspaper, or who may eventually enter our Congress 
or Legislature.” 

_ Miss Likelike Kewaukeeseowawmekaka leads a.choir 
in the Kawalahoe Church, Sandwich Islands, andi Miss 














Analena Cataleena Hohonphyndaleena teaches a young 
ladies’ school at Honolulu. 

A woman of Troy was lately brought before a justice, 
charged with stealing a sum of money from her hus- 
band. She was dismissed on the ground that a wife 
could not steal from her husband. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: “We have had an- 
other trial in this city of a woman indicted as a‘common 
scold,’ and what is most extraordinary, the lady pleaded 
guilty when she was arraigned.” 

Mrs. Van Cott, the Methodist clergywoman, has been 
laboring very hard and very successfully. She is now 
prostrated with sickness at Greenfield. From Boston 
to Chicago she has calls and engagements. 

Mrs. Eunice Hubbard, a widow lady in humble cir- 
cumstances, living in Marshall county, Indiana, recent- 
ly received by mail a certified check for three thousand 
dollars from her first lover, whom she jilted years ago. 

Mrs, Patience Henson, an old lady, residing in Jay 
county, Ind., issaid to have a remarkable collection of 
reading matter, consisting of a sample copy of every 
newspaper published in the United States since 1810. 

Miss Hosmer has appeared in Rome in a new,role. 
A steeple chase came off on the Campagna near the 
tomb of Cecelia Metella, for which six Loiees were en- 
tered, several belonging to Italians, one to an English- 
man, and one—Blazon—to Miss Hosmer. Blazon won, 
and was loudly cheered by the Americans present. 

In the Connecticut Legislature the other day, Rev. 
Olympia Brown received one vote for Major-General of 
the State militia. She would soon put it on a peace 
basis. P. T. Barnum, the showman, is one of Miss 
Brown’s parishioners, and is constant at church. 


Mrs. James Sadlier is probably the most voluminous 
feminine writer of America. She has given the Catho- 
lic public of America over sixty volumes of original sto- 
ries and translations from the French. Her last story, 
“Maureen Dhu, or the Admiral’s Daughter,” is said to 
be the best Irish Catholic story of the period. 


Thérése, whose popularity has now vanished, is suc- 
ceeded in the cafés concert of Paris by Madame Bordas, 
“The Muse of the Faubourg,” a powerful blonde, who 
sings fiery patriotic songs in the character of the God- 
dess of Liberty. She is rather masculine and perfectly 
decent, and is said to possess great dramatic talent. 

On the day preceding Admiral Farragut’s departure 
from London, when her Grace the Duchess of Somerset 
was earnestly entreating him to dine with her, for the 
fourth time, on the morrow, gratified with her empresse- 
ment of manner, he grasped her hand with both of his, 
and exclaimed: “But, my dear fellow, it fs impossible !” 
The Duchess was delighted with the term of endear- 
ment, claims it as a legacy from Admiral Farragut, and 
relates it with the liveliest pleasure. 

A Polish Countess Saskovska keeps a hotel at Mon- 
roe, N. Y. She was a gold broker in New York years 
ago. Her father was about to he made king, when the 
last Polish revolution threw him, so the story goes, pris- 
oner into Austrian hands, and they kept him in a dun- 


-geon until he became blind and died. His daughter 


fled to this country with the remnant of her father’s 
vast estate. : 

From Naples we hear of the death of Signora Cecilia 
De Luna Folliero, at an advanced age. In America, 
and especially in France, Signora Folliero published sev- 
eral esteemed Italian works, and among them studies 
in moral philosophy. Her best known work is an early 
one on The Education of Women, which, being trans- 
lated into French, received a gold medal from the Sta- 
tistical Society of Paris. 

Miss Brewster writes from Rome that our American 
artists and students are working diligently and well. 
Miss Cassatte, who has been studying with Edouard 
Frere, in Paris, for six years, and in Rome fora year, 
under the friendly council of Hebert, the Principal of 
the French Academy at Rome, returns to her native 
country this season, and will begin her profession. She — 
sent a head to the French Exposition last winter; it was 
not only accepted, but placed upon “the line.” 

All women studying law will be admitted hereafter to. 
the Law Department of the University of Chicago upon, 
the same terms as men. Two have already been grad-- 
uated. We wish a score of qualitied women would.ap- 
ply for admission to the Chicago University itself. We 
believe Pres. Burroughs would be willing to receive 
them, and Prof. Boise, the eminent Greek. scholar, we 
are sure would be. His daughters, with those of Pres. 
Burroughs, have completed the college course, though, 
of course, they did not graduate, nor receive diplomas. 


From an address of Rev. G. Anderson before the 
young ladies of the “Oread Institute,” Worcester, Mass., 
we take the following notice of the late Rev. Mrs. 
Thomas J. Conant, an eminent lady of the Baptist 
church, and wife of the modern translator of the Bible: 


Mrs. Thomas J. Conant was not a child of wealth, and 
in her earlier married life helped her scholarly husband 
to meet the pecuniary demands of their household, by 
writing for magazines and journals. Few women have 
ever had greater domestic cares; yet amid them all she 
found time for study. She mastered the Hebrew and 
the Greek; spoke French with ease; became as familiar 
with.the German as with her own tongue; wrote’the 
biography of “Judson, the Earnest Man,” and the 
“History of English Bible Translation,” in a style so 
fascinating that he who begins to.read it is loth to lay it 
down before he completes it. She translaied from the 
German “Uhden’s New England’s Theocracy,” “Nean- 
der’s Practical Commentaries ou Philippians, James, and 
1. John,” and was preparing to transiate the “Nibelun-- 
genlied” when 4 cut short her work. 
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AN EXPERIMENT.—NO 3. 


THE DECISION. 


Finally I decided. Not, however, until I had taken 
into consideration scores of things, which cannot be 
mentioned hete; a long list, from Whether it would not 
injure the shape of my hands, to Whether-my family 
might not disown me, and my parents cut me off with a 
shilling. I counted the cost—the sacrifice of personal 
comfort. Thought of the ugly kitchens I had seen—the 
greasy pots and pans. I am particular—very fastidious— 
dainty. Oh, J don’t think I am, but others have inti 
mated as much tome. I conclude it isso, “Well,” I 
said to myself, “if I have a fearful time of it, I will bet- 
ter know how to sympathize with poor homeless girls.” 
I counted the cost, you see. I expected to suffer. 

I considered also, whether it would not be an imposi- 
tion for one who knew so little of housework, to offer 
her services in that department of labor. But, I reflected, 
I really do know a great deal. Ihave not had the prac- 
tice, but I have always observed, or inquired how every- 
thing was done, aud have tried my hand whenever a 
chance offered. Besides, I will make no profession of 
knowledge; so I decided. 

The immediate effect of my decision was very happy. 
Every work that I had as yet undertaken, had proved to 
be so interesting, that there was no room for self-denial. 
Ihave always longed to perform some self denying 
act. Now,1 thought, P’'ve hit upon it. Nothing could 
exceed this. So I was perfectly delighted. 

Of course I told these things to no one who lives 
only on earth. In fact, I decided to keep the whole af 
fair a secret, and bear all the blame of it myself. My 
secret has been ever since asource of amusement to me, 
for I have no faith in being able to keep it. Everybody al- 
_ Ways knows all my secrets, be they ever so sacred, even 

about “Charlie,” and how he “sleeps where Southern 

vines are dressed above the noble slain.” 

Not to disgrace my father’s name,1 determined to 
drop it, and pass by my given ones. I have already 
hinted that there is a second part to my experiment. 
With this in view, I concluded to seek a place in the 
country. I pledged myse'f te myself anew, to advocate 
under all circumstances, in season and out of season, all 
the reforms to which I am heartily devoted, and, gentle 
reader, their name is “legion.” Thus I might consider 
myself a strolling missionary, and hope to do much 
good. 

My wardrobe was a puzzle, I finally packed a hat-box 
with the most appropriate articles, and stored the re- 
mainder. 

The day at last arrived, for me to leave the “Mission 
House.” There were tears shed, but my eyes were dry. 
Upon the whole, I would have preferred to have felt a 
little more sorry than I did. I had been very happy in 

’ Atlanta, and loved many there. When I saw the worn 
look on the faces of the teachers, as they stood on the 

porch, and in the hall, to say the last “good bye,” I 

thought, “Can the work to which I go, be more wearing 

than this?” Something is wrong when tired lines are 
on a young face, and perhaps on any face in the morn- 

ing. I ran through the hall, to give the last hug to a 

sister missionary who was ill from over-work, and teach- 

ing in a leaky room; then down stairs, to throw my 
arms around dear old “Aunt Dinah’s” neck. So I left, 
consoling myself in regard to all the friends and pupils 

I love so much with 

“Somehow, somewhere, meet we must.” 


A day’s ride brought me to Chattanooga. Having 
friends at the “Mission House” there, I called. Found 
them sick, just able to creep around, worn out with their 
labors, obliged, though reluctant, to abandon their 
night school. Still, they were as devoted to the cause as 
ever. The next day I arrived at Nashville, went by in- 
vitation to the Fisk University, a school for the freed- 
men, There I heard of six more teachers who had be- 
come deranged. Why! I felt as though I were flying 
from the pestilence. One of the teachers at the Fisk 
University was sick—her night school proving too much 
for weak lungs after the day’s labors, Perhaps I ought 
to state, that this extra toil was voluntarily assumed 
by Miss ——; she isin debt fur her education, and what 

‘ can be saved from her small salary, not doing much to 
lift a debt, she started this pay night school. She is an 
ambitious girl, and bids fair to join that noble army of 
martyrs, who with the mind to will, the soul to dare, 
have, because the odds are so much against women, gone 
down to “mute, inglorious graves.” 

“Haply when we all stand freed 
In strength immortal, 

Such virgin lamps the host shall lead 
Through heaven’s portal.” 

From Nashville, I went toa large Western city, and 
from there to another. Here I removed my name from 
my hat-box, and bought a ticket on a small railroad in 
southern Ohio. I stopped at a place of which I had 
never heard, and where I knew I had no friends resid- 
ing. I was disappointed in finding ita city, instead of a 
country town, as I had imagined. However, I would 
begin here, because I had so decided. My plan was to 
apply at the house of some minister. I would thus be 
referred to none but respectable places. 

Oh, that I could give even a faint idea of the comical 
sensation I experienced, as I saw my hat-box put off the 
train, stood at the depot door, and “took in” the situa- 
tion, Any way, I must have agood laugh first. It was 
wery early in the morning. I entered the ladies’ room. 
An old gentleman sat in the middle of the room. I 
could not laugh here. So, restraining myself fora mo- 
ment, I proceeded immediately todo what a short time 
‘before would have required hours of prayerful reasoning 
with myself to bring my courage up to the point of 
doing. I, like many others, “have done that which I 

ought not to have done, and have left undone that which 
I ought to have done,” times unnumbered, lest somebody 
should think something; in short, for fear of what Mrs, 
Grundy would say. But I am free now, for, having 





trampled on my conscientious convictions, and violated 
the dearest instincts of my heart, in the vain hope that 
nobody would ever think anything or that Mrs. Grundy’s 
tongue could be kept quiet, what is the result? Why, 
Mrs. Grundy says I am “deranged!” She can say no 
more. Therefore, I am free, . If that is my reward for 
serving the devil, can serve the Lord from selfish mo- 
tives. 

After this grand prelude, you will expect that I per- 
formed some very heroic act. Not at all. I simply 
opened my travelling basket, and from a package mark- 
ed “64 leaflets for 10 cents, A. T. S., 150 Nassau street, 
New York,” selected one. Not a “death and damna- 
tion” tract. Though these be true, I judge them not 
very inviting. But some little incident or story with a 
point weli put. Walking up to the old gentleman, 

“Would’nt you like to read this?” 

He started. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 

I left him wiping his spectacles, and went through 
into the “ladies dressing room,” shut the door, and had 
my laugh. I laughed till I cried. Whittier’s lines, 


“I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise,” 


occurred to me with most ludicrous imaginings, Then 
I took out the Independent, end read an entire side, by 
which time I had returned to a commendable state of 


sobriety. 
Though I laughed I was in solemn earnest, so I made 


a little prayer, tied a brown veil over my hat, ard set 
out to seek my fortune. 0. 





THE IOWA CONVENTION AGAIN. 


Thinking the good letters of our friend Mrs. Cut- 
ler on the Iowa Woman Suffrage Convention, and the 
indignant private letters that have been sent you on ac- 
count of erroneous reports of that Convention, were all 
sufficient for you, I have refrained from adding my word 
on the same subject. But it is hard to be silent and’ hear 
a cause dear to us maligned and misrepresented; and 
I wish now to call your attention again to the Conven- 
tion and the reports of it published in the Revolution. 
I do this} partly to show the course taken by Mr. Tilton, 
and his party, to secure peace and union, and partly to 
correct the wrong impression those reports are intend- 
ed to convey of the position of the newly formed so- 
ciety in this State. 

Soon after the Convention, a short, personal, but out- 
rageously false report appeared in the Revolution. So 
much of it as was personal was replied to at once, and 
the publication of the article claimed, on the ground of 
simple justice to the writer. In case this was refused, 
the return of the manuscript was requested, and to eu- 
sure this, the stamps were enclosed to pay return post- 
age. A month has passed, and neither of these requests 
has been complied with. But after three weeks had 
elapsed, in the Revolution of July 21st the publisher ac- 
knowledges that his first published report was inaccu- 
rate, and conveyed wrong: impressions concerning cer- 
tain parties—but instead of letting the matter rest here, 
he goes on to copy another report from the New York 
Standard, which he claims to be accurate, but which 
really contains as many errors as the first, and is far 
more Offensive and insulting to the people of Iowa. 

That report unblushingly and boastingly proclaims 
to the world that trickery and wire-pulling were resort- 
ed to, and silently carried on, from the commencement, 
by the “Union” clique. 

That the “Union” had its agents there, one of whom 
came all the way from New York, to manipulate the 
Convention and run it through the in'erest of “Tilton’s 
society,” was very evident to some of us from the outset; 
but for the sake of harmony it was not exposed, and we 
little thought the “Union” wire-pullers would publicly 
boast of their meanness. It is well that they have done 
so, however, for, now they have unmasked themselves, 
we shall have a better understanding of what we have 
to deal with in future. P 

An attempt is also made in that report to show that 
the Convention and Association are in some way 
“pledged” to the “Union,’ which is entirely untrue. 
We are in no way pledged, or committed to the “Union.” 
The question of connecting our Association with any 
other, was not broached in the Conyention, but so far 
as any feeling was expressed it was decidedly for inde- 
pendent action in this State. What these reporters 
hope to gain by such misrepresentation and underhand- 
ed doings it is hard to conceive. We have given no 
pledge—shown no favor to any outside organization— 
have no idea of being “gently led to duty” by any of 
them, and certainly not by the “Union,” if their ma- 
neeuvering at our Convention is a specimen of gMr. Til- 
ton’s method of bringing all together in peace and union. 

It is true, as the report claims, that two of the officers 
of the Iowa Association are also named in the list of 
the “Union” officers; but it is also true that two other 
of its officers hold like positions in the “American,” and 
it might therefore as well be claimed that our society is 
pledged to the “American.” [f have no idea that the 
first two, any more than the latter two, will be willing 
to sacrifice the cause in this State by mixing our affairs 
up with the quarrels and differences of those societies, 
or by taking part with either against the other. Per- 
sonal preferences must be laid Aside in this case, and I 
greatly mistake if the gentlemen claimed by the “Un- 
jon” can, knowingly, be led into any such intrigue and 
wire-pulling. If they can be, it were better that Iowa 
have no organized society—better that the one so loose- 
ly and irregularly formed, perish still-born—for it can in 
that case only work harm to the cause. 

There were those in that convention who desired to 
know no “Union,” no “American,” and whose only 
wish was the success of the cause in this State. They 
went up there hoping the subject of future action, and 
the best manner of promoting the good of the cause, 
would be fully and fairly discussed, and would result in 
the organization of our forces into an efficient State 





Society. They favored independent action, at least un- 
til such time as the two rival national societies should 
become united, believing it would promote the best feel- 
ing among ourselves, and be attended with the happi- 
est results. But at the very outset we were met with 
the selfish, one-sided policy of the “Union,” which is so 
openly boasted of in the Revolution—though we did 
not fully understand its workings and intentions till 
thus exposed. As there stated, the wire-pulling was 
carried on silently and secretly. They dared not at- 
tempt it openly, lest their planning and plotting should 
be exposed and defeated. 

So far as the speaking on the question of Woman 
Suffrage, and the attendance, was concerned, the Con- 
vention was a success; but the business part of it was 
very irregularly and badly managed, and out of all or- 
der, by men from whom we expected better things. It 
was felt at the time, and is proved now, that the “Un- 
ion” faction was the cause of it all. This mismanage- 
ment was much regretted by the honest workers, but they 
have kept silent and smothered their indignation, will- 
ing that the public should believe that all was well done, 
and hoping the wrong might be corrected by future ac- 
tion. Such reports as those of the Revolution, Stand- 
ard and Independent make it necessary that the facts 
should be known, so we reluctantly bring the other side 
of the matter to public notice. 

What the future of our State society will be, I can- 
not predict. The only object of the “Union” clique 
seemed to be to have its constitution copied after the 
“Union” constitution; and this they boast that they 
accomplished “by silently pulling the wires”—though 
none but themselves knew of the likeness until they 
published the fact. The constitution secured, they felt 
satisfied, and all else pertaining to the organization was 
left at loose ends. Many ot the friends are disheartened 
over this commencement, and the recklessly setting 
aside the cause to promote the selfish ends of a party ; 
and if this course is persisted in, and the affairs of the 
Association hereafter conducted after the manner of 
the convention that formed it, they will withdraw from 
the connection and move for a new organization. 

JUSTICE. 





COLORED STATUES. 


Does any American sculptor imitate the example of 
Miss Hosmer’s great master at Rome, and color his stat- 
ues? It was in the Great Exhibition of ’62 the world 
had an opportunity of inspecting Gibson’s new heresy. 
In a light quadrangular temple, constructed with the ut- 
most judgment and taste by Mr. Owen Jones, three of 
Gibson’s tinted statues were seen to advantage; the 
fourth place being occupied by Miss Hosmer’s Zenobia 
—a finely draped figure guiltless of any stain. A life of 
Gibson issued this week, in which an American artist 
has a leading part, gives much interesting information 
about the novelty, and his defense of it. Every young 
lady at dinner-table or ball-room in that London season, 
felt herself called upon to tell her partner what she 
thought of Gibson’s colored Venus. The flesh was tint- 
ed like warm ivory—scarcely red—the eyes blue, the hair 
black, and the net which contained the hair, golden, 
The blue fillets encircling the head are edged with gold, 
and one has gold ear rings. Her armlet is also of gold, 
and the apple in her hand, which has a Greek inscription 
on it, “To the most beautiful.” The drapery was left the 
white color of the marble—the border ornament was 
pink and blue. Gibson’s defense is enthusiastic: “I am 
convinced,” he says, “that the Greek taste was right in 
coloring their sculpture. The warm glow is agreeable to 
the eye, and so is the variety attained by it. The flesh 
is of one tint; the hair of another. The coloring of the 
eyes gives animation, and the ornaments on the drapery 
are distinctly seen. All these are great advantages. 
The moderns, being less refined than the Greeks in mat- 
ters of art, are, from long and stupid customs, recon- 
ciled to the white statues. The flesh is white, the hair 
is white, the eyes are white, and the drapery white. 
This monotonous, cold object is out of harmony with 
everything that surroundsit.” Gibson retained the Ve- 
nus in his studio for four years, so much was he in love 
with it. “When all my labor was complete,” he says, 
“I often sat down quietly and alone with my work, 
meditating upon it, and consulting my own simple feel- 
ings. I endeavored to keep myself free from self-delu- 
sion as to the effects of the coloring. I said to myself, 
‘Here is alittle nearer approach to life; it is, therefore, 
more impressive; yes, yes, indeed, she seems an ethere- 
al being, with her blue eyes fixed upon me.’ At mo- 
ments I forgot that I was gazing at my own produc- 
tion. There I sat before her, long and often. How 
was I ever to part with her?” 








A TALK WITH WOMEN WHICH IT WILL NOT HURT 
MEN TO HEAR. 

A good many women are in these days trying to earn 
their own living without any, or with very slight, pre- 
liminary preparation for the task. Their callings bring 
them necessarily in contact with business men, who are 
business men ; and this lack of training often injures their 
advancement, by their want of tact in dealing with men. 
We propose here, to offer a few hints to women about to 
engage in business, and this, therefore, is a lecture for 
women only—no men admitted under any circumstances. 

“Call upon a man of business in the hours of business ; 
transact your business, and go about your business!’ 
This is the brief but wise counsel, dear sisters, which 
you will find disp!ayed in large print on many counting- 
room walls. Please to remark that it is not a joke. A 
business man’s minutes are precious. He has not near- 
ly as many as he needs. If he has any to spare at any 
time, he knows what to do with them. Do not, therefore, 


‘scare a poor, over-burdened fellow-creature out of his 


wits by demanding whether he has half an hour to spare, 
or by asking when he will be at leisure, or by offering to 
wait till he has nothing to do. If you have business, 
plunge into the middle of it, and dispatch it quickly. 
Moreover, when you visit an office or counting-room on 
business, prepare your budget before hand, so that you 
may make your statement brief and pertinent. Do not 
oblige a busy man to cross-examine you as to your pur- 
pose; do not go with half-defined or dimly-formed 
wishes. 

Learn to take “yes” or “no” for an answer. A business 
man has to decide rapidly; if he is fit for his place, and 
if you have stated your wish or proposition, he can de- 
cide at once. He says “yes,” and your affair is settled; 
or he says “no,” and it is alsodecided. But when he says 
“yes,” and you keep him ten minutes or half an hour de- 
tailing ifs and buts, be sure he regrets his consent; and 
if he says “no,” and you plead with him to take it back, 
besure that, though he may be polite as a French danc 
ing-master, he regards you as a bore. 

Again—learn that every business is necessarily con- 





ducted in a certain way, and has certain forms and rules 
which cannot well be violated. They may seem absurd 
and unreasonable to you; nay, they always do appear so; 
therefore you most always plead that in some way, in 
your case, they shall be relaxed, or broken through; 
and too often you gain your yee, just that once—for 
what man can resist a woman? But though you may 
prevail, you lose by it in the long run; it is remembered 
against you, and when presently you “drop out,” and 
somehow get no more employment in that quarter, you 
may know that it is because you have rashly violated 
this rule. 

When you enter an office or a counting-room, forget, 
if you can, that you are awoman. To the business man 
whom you are approaching, you are only a machine, de- 
sirous to be set in motion; he is only a machine; all 
about him, for the time being, are only machines; and a 
machine has no heart; it makes no allowances; it ex- 
acts the uttermost; it demands the best, with the least 
waste of time. Do your work thoroughly and promptly, 
present it with few words; learn the customs of the call- 
ing you enter, and conform to them, or, if you do not 
like them, try something else. But do not attempt to 
change them—at least by pleading. 

This is the way to success. Those of your sisters who 
have learned it are too busy, and too profitably engaged, 
to make much noise about it; they have their hands 
full, for there is abundance of room in the world for first- 
rate workers; for machines that are prompt and regular, 
that turn out good work and are never indisposed, Try 
to remember that when you engage in business, when 
you enter the labor market, you necessarily come in 
competition with men. Men are slaves; they must 
work ; for they have families to support, or fortunes to 
make, or enterprises to advance. These men, these 
slaves under the lash of all kinds of necessities, you have 
for opponents; they cannot give place to you if they 
would, for they are in the labor market just as you are, 
If they work harder, better, and for more hours than you 
do, they will beat you; and your sex cannot help you. 

One man succeeds beyond another just in this way. 
It is not luck, it is not good friends—for though friend- 
ship may push a man along, it cannot keep him from 
falling back. It is hard work, unmitigated, unceasing, 
thorough ; it is because A works harder, and better, and 
longer than Z, that he stands at the top, while Z grum- 
bles at the bottom of the ladder. 

You cannot eat your cake and have it; try to get that 
homely proverb by heart, and you will have done much 
for success, In another and more comfortable world 
this will doubtless be changed, and we shall all rejoice, 
But, in this world, which revolves once in twenty-four 
hours on its axis, and cireumnavigates the sun once in 
a year, everything is fixed, regular, undeviating; and 
most things are unpleasant, and the opposite of what 
reasonable and sensible beings would like them to be.— 
New York Evening Post. 

ee 

Ir seems that once, on a visit to Mrs. Stowe, some 

great occasion calling for an extra curling and frizzing 
among the ladies of the household, Mr. Beecher was 
imbued with the spirit of decoration, and urged his 
nieces to curl and friz his hair also. This novel request 
so amused the young fry that all promptly entered into 
the fun with the greatest zest. He was accordingly 
seated in a large arm-chair, in the centre of the room, 
where for the space of one hour he remained as patient 
as a lamb, while with hot irons, fairy fingers curled and 
frizzed those venerable locks into most generous dimen- 
sions. 
With the addition of a becoming bonnet, skirt and 
mantilla, and a fan, he presented so ladylike an appear- 
ance that he was quite unwilling to return to the som- 
bre garb of manhood. Alternately reclining on the 
sofa, talking with true feminine affectation, promenad- 
ing up and down the parlor with the Grecian bend, and 
surveying himself in the glass with the greatest satis- 
faction, ever and anon he exclaimed: “I do wish Bruce, 
or some of those Hartford people, would come in!” 

Professor Stowe was so convulsed with the whole pro- 
ceeding that it was feared he might share the fate of the 
poor man in Holmes’ “Height of the ridiculous.” 

However, as no one came in, Mr. Beecher at last pro- 
posed they should go out and visit certain friends, so 
Mrs. Stowe ordered the carriage, and they went first to 
Mrs. Hooker’s. She, being much occupied, declined 
seeing the stranger, but Mrs. Stowe insisted on her com- 
ing down, as the lady wished to talk to her about the 
woman question, as she thought of lecturing on that 
subject. Onentering the parlor, one glance at those 
mischievous eyes satisfied her as to the identity of the 
strange lady, and she exclaimed: “I know you! wolf in 
lamb’s clothing.”—Mrs. Stanton, in Revolution. 

_ - ——_ - - 

THE published will of Charles Dickens, after making 
the distribution of his estate in the form of words 
which his legal advisers prepared for him, closes 
with a genuine outbreak of his own feeling. After en- 
joining his children never to be wanting in grateful and 
affectionate attachment to his beloved sister-in-law, 
Georgina Hogarth, and simply recording the fact that 
his wife, sinee their separation by consent, had been in 
the receipt from him of £600 a year without encum- 
brance, he says:—’ 

“I emphatically direct that I be buried in an inexpen- 
sive, unostentatious and strictly private manner, that 
no public announcement be made of the time or place 
of my burial, that at the utmost not more than three 
plain mourning coaches be employed, and that those 
who attend my funeral wear no scart, cloak, black bow, 
long hat-band, or other such revolting absurdity. I di- 
rect that my name be inscribed in plain English letters 
on my tomb without the addition of ‘Mr. or ‘Esq.’ 
c@njure my friends on no account to make me the sub- 
ject of any monument, memorial, or testimonial what- 
ever. I rest my claims to the remembrance of my 
country upon my published works, and to the remem- 
brance of my friends upon their experience of me; in 
addition thereto I commit my soul to the mercy of God 
through our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and I ex- 
hort my dear children humbly to try to guide them- 
selves by the teaching of the New Testament in its broad 
spririt, and to put no faith in any man’s narrow construc- 
tion of its letter here or there.” 

—  ———— -— —meew- -— - —OC— — 

THERE are now in the United States nearly fifty Jap- 
anese students. They are scattered around at Munson, 
Mass., Middletown, Conn., Holland, Mich., and New 
Brunswick, N. J. The latter place seems to be a ren- 
dezvous for them all. There are now there thirteen, 
and more are expected. Besides those now studying at 
New Brunswick, two, after some instruction in scien- 
tific studies, left, and are now in the naval academy at 
Annapolis; several went back to Japan during the last 
civil troubles; one returned in poor health; and one, 
Taro Kusakabe, who unquestionably had the keenest 
intellect and most insatiable desire for knowledge of 
them all, died last April of consumption, having literal- 
ly studied himself to death. Evidently the Japanese 
do not have any scruples concerning burial in a foreign 
land, since Kusakabe sleeps yet in New Jersey’s re 
soil. Out of the 66 states in Japan, 12 are represented 
in the schools of this country. The young men are not 
only from the sea-coast states, where they have come 
in contact with Europeans and Americans, but are 





quite numerous also from the interior. 
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PRESIDENT FAIRCHILD ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


NUMBER SIX, 








“jn the day that God created man, in the likeness of 
God made he him; male and female created he them; 
and blessed them, and called their name Adam”—man, 
humanity—“in the day when they were created.” Gen. 
5: 1—2. 

“Man and woman are two halves of one, equal, but 
diverse.” This is our doctrine concerning woman. We 
understand that God expressed his ideal of the commu- 
nity, when he organized the family, putting in it the 
man and the woman, equal, but diverse. We believe, 
moreover, that the Christian ideal of the community 
corresponds to the ideal of the best Christian families 
which our country has produced. In them there has 
been practical equality. The husband consults his wife 
on every important matter. She is his most trusted 
counsellor. No step is taken by either, that both do not 
approve. The best judgment, and best heart of the 
two sexes, represented in the two individuals, is com- 
bined in the family life. Similar is the Christian com- 
munity. As the two sexes are combined in equality, in 
diversity, and yet in harmony, in the Christian family, 
so is it to be in the Christian community. The male 
and the female constitute humanity. The man and the 
woman constitute the community. Hence it is only 
when the women and the men, as equal, but yet diverse, 
act together as a community, and, on the basis of equal- 
ity, contribute of their diverse powers of heart and 
brain to the good conduct of the body politic, that the di- 
vine ideal of a community is realized. This we under- 
stand to have been God’s plan in the beginning. The 
Fall deformed the race and obliterated this plan for the 
time. Jesus Christ came to eliminate all the effects of 
the Fall, this among the rest, and to restore in substance 
Paradise. Hence he came to give woman the ballot. 
From this standpoint we proceed to examine still fur- 
ther President Fairchild’s criticism. 

The claim that the argument, that, “if some choose to 
vote, this should not exclude from the polls those who 
believe they have a right there,” is a “two edged argu- 
ment,” is true. Undoubtedly the privilege cannot be 
granted to some, without laying the burden of the duty 
upon all, His criticism on this point is good. It would 
be an incalculable calamity to have the suffrage thrust 
upon woman now. The women ought to want it. 
They ought to desire it, as with agonized hearts and 
streaming eyes, the blacks longed for liberty. Until they 
do, the great work is agitation, so conducted as to be 
fitted to arouse the dormant spiritual faculties of wo- 
men, and awaken in them such “wants” that even Pres- 
ident Fairchild will concede their rights. 

The argument that because women have not purified 
the theatre by going upon the stage, therefore they will 
not purify politics by taking part in it, is that bald falla- 
cy, the arguing from an illustration, The two cases 
have nothing in common, so far as the points at issue 
are concerned. Did the great body of the religious wo- 
men of England go upon the stage for the purpose of 
purifying it? Or was any large, organized effort made 
by them tor that end? They did not touch it at all. 
But when the women vote, a vast multitude of them 
will attempt to carry the purity of the prayer-meeting 
into political action, and will they not produce an ef- 
fect? But still more. Is it not the judgment of the 
great bulk of Christians that the theatre is, in its nature, 
essentially corrupting and pernicious? Then, of course, 
when women enter it they will be corrupted, and not it 
purified. But is politics essentially corrupting? It is 
true that the “rings” have asserted that it was so, and 
have scared away most of the ministers, and in many 
places, most of the good people of any grade, from par- 
ticipation in it, but does President Fairchild believe that 
their doctrine is true? No! he holds it to be calumni- 
ous. He holds that politics is essentially noble, and 
that all the good should join together to rescue it from 
the base hands which now pervert it. The illustration, 
then, has no relevancy to the case in hand, and goes for 
nothing. 

The effect of women in public life cannot be entirely 
forecast, but the probabilities are in their favor, When 
the grand jury of Wyoming Territory, composed of men 
and women, met recently, it soon became evident that 
the pure women upon it would have their way, and that 
certain nuisances would be speedily indicted. Where- 
upon, the keepers of certain houses, with all their at- 
tachés, left town forthwith. That was a typical in- 
stance. When the women vote, our best women will ve 
sent to the front, not buried as now; and the harlots 
will flee from the lobbies of our capitols, as the devils 
did from heaven before the flaming swords of Michael 
and his angel army. 

“Are we,” then, “to understand that women are more 
virtuous than men—more established in righteous- 
ness?” Most assuredly we are. After years of study, 
having seen women from lowest to highest, I am con- 
vinced that woman is, at least, four times as pure, right- 
eous, spiritual, heavenly, as is man. Woman is to man, 
as yet, the unsolved riddle of humanity. Yea, more, so 
deep and subtle is the mystery, that man in his blind- 
ness does not even dream that the mystery is there. 
Woman is the angel half of humanity. Let us look at 
certain facts in support of this view. 

In this State of Massachusetts there are about sixty 
thousand more women than men, but only about one- 
fourth of all the criminals are women. And if you 
eliminate from the category those ¢rimes which wo- 
men commit through being perverted and polluted by 
men, and of which they would not otherwise be guilty, 
you reduce the proportion to one-sixth or seventh, 
while hardly a shade of change would be made by a 
corresponding deduction on the side of the men, Such 
are the statistics. But another fact, which the statis- 
tics do not show is, that the more women and 
men are educated, and their moral natures developed, 
the wider is the gap in spirituality between them. 


Christianity sublimates woman as much more rapidly 
than it does man, as her original nature is more free 
from what is gross. 

But take the lowest average, and I use the statistics 
rather as an illustration, than as a conclusive evidence 
of what the true average is. Dividing the morality of 
Massachusetts into four parts, three of those parts be- 
long to women and .one to men; and yet, the one part 
says to the three parts, “Stay at home and mind your 
babies; we can take care of public affairs.” But it does 
seem as though common sense would say: “Since a 
Christian republic is based upon the Christian morals 
of the people, it needs for stability, the direct action of 
all its moral forces.” It is plain, then, what will be the 
effect of woman’s vote upon such moral questions as 
temperance. Now, when only one-fourth of the moral 
power of the community is brought to the legal support 
of the good cause, it staggers and falls constantly, ere 
it can reach the heights of success; but when the vast 
reserves, the other three fourths of the moral power of 
the community, are brought to its support, then it will 
be carried up to a royal and absolute triumph,and King 
Alchohol will be as dead as King Cotton is. 

“What becomes, then, of the argument that women 
are degraded by their exclusion from the polls?” It is 
not their moral character that is degraded, but their 
constitutional powers. They are not corrupted, but 
withered—not polluted, but stunted. It is not that their 
heart is poisoned, but that their hand is dwarfed. It is 
not that the purity of their spirits is sullied, but that 
their active powers are belittled by being excluded from 
their full share in public affairs. 

The claim of this share for woman is not “based upon 
a false idea of society ;” but the whole present legal con- 
dition of woman is. It is the present idea of society 
that is false. This idea is paganism in politics. Wo- 
man Suffrage is the true idea, is Christianity, in polities. 
Thus do we set assertion against assertion. Before the 
community, the woman, though a wife, stands or falls 
for herself. The husband does not represent the wife 
in the criminal court, and nobody considers that an “in- 
dividualism which is extreme.” Woman Suffrage 
means, that as the man cannot represent the woman at 
the bar, where the laws are executed; neither can he at 
the ballot-box where the laws are made; but that only 
humanity can justly determine, how the individuals 
who violate law shall be dealt with. The woman and 
the man in the family, the woman and the man in so- 
ciety, the woman and the man in business, the woman 
and the man in government, this is the wheel within a 
wheel which Ezekiel saw. The whole notion, that the 
man is the born representative of the woman, is a mere 
refinement of the harem idea of woman’s condition, 
adapted to the exigeucies of a representative govern- 
ment. 

The family is not the unit in society, either in fact or 
law. If it was, then the family would be legally punished 
when any member violated the law. When the law is 
violated the individual suffers. When the law is made, 
the individual should help make it. The individual is 
the true unit in a Christian state. Two individuals 
make a family; more individuals make a community; 
and so on. 

Again, this individualism does not naturally tend to 
“loose views in regard to marriage,” but the reverse. 
The fact is, the only salvation of the family and of our 
republic is in the adoption of this individualism. The 
great reason why there are so many divorces is because 
women are legally slaves. Some men treat their wives 
like equals, and the slavery is not realized. Others try 
to exercise their legal rights, and lord it over their 
wives. Hence, divorces, The doctrine which Presi- 
dent Fairchild and the great bulk of the ministry teach 
is one of the most pernicious that it is possible to utter. 
Could it be maintained for the next fifty years, as vigor- 
ously as it has for the last, while intelligence and civil- 
ization increased, as during the past five years, society 
would be dissolved and reduced to its elements; chaos 
would be king. The doctrine is vitriolic aud corrosive 
to all the best interests of the community. Of course 
they do not think so. But the whole state of things 
concerning divorce which they deplore, and which is 
growing worse and worse, is chiefly the fruit of the very 
doctrine they teach. And the bad will go on to worse 
until there is a revolution, and the new, the Christian 
ideal of the family, is legalized. Lordship and obedi- 
ence must end; but where obedience ends, coéperation 
begins, and harmony, peace and heaven follow close be- 
hind. Divorce is the rebellion of woman against the 
doctrine and practice which make her a political ci- 
pher and man’s slave. When the woman and the man, 
each the legal peer of the other, stand together at the 
altar, and love officiates in the nuptial ceremonies, that 
will be the funeral day of divorce. In some countries 
the wife follows behind her husband when he walks, 
That is the harem idea carried out. One relict of that 
pagan barbarism yet remains in America. The wife 
walks behind her husband when he votes, or he leaves 
her at home as the Turk does his wives, for what has a 
woman to do with public affairs, either in Turkey or 
America? Divorce is the rebellion of woman, inspired 
and elevated by the desire to be something more than 
man’s toy and drudge, against the harem idea, Itisa 
fearful form for the rebellion to take; but those who 
would lord it over her, force the issue, and she accepts 
it. But when the husband and wife walk arm in arm 
to the ballot-box, as now to the lyceum or church, and 
each absolutely respects there, the individuality and 
personal responsibility of the other, as much as when 
praying in the closet, then divorces will cease and heav- 
en begin, but not till then. I repeat it, then, the adop 
tion of Woman Suffrage and “extreme individualism” 

which will result therefrom are essential to the sal- 
vation of the family, and through it of our republic. 

“The underlying philosophy of the movement is essen- 
tially materialistic.” Having for years been intimately 





acquainted with some women ‘who have advocated it, 








and having given my best efforts to the study of its ra- 
tionale, I can speak from experience, and say that the 
very opposite is true. It 4s the most utterly spiritual 
political movement that has yet appeared among men. 
It is the effort of caged doves to burst their “materialis- 
tic” bars, and soar heavenward. That dross mingles 
with the gold is true. Till the divine sonship is perfect- 
ed in man, this must be the case. But the children of 
men never before made a struggle to rid themselves of 
the evils with which the flesh has deformed the com- 
munity, wherein was so little of the earthly and so 
much of the spiritual. New, strange, traduced, ma- 
ligned, ridiculed where it should be counseled, resisted 
where it should be helped, this movement painfully 
gropes, in its ignorance and inexperience, over the 
untried regions where it is pioneering out a path for the 
future ages, but in spite of all its stumblings and wan- 
derings its general course is steadily forward towards 
the jasper walls and the golden streets. The Heavenly 
Father smiles upon it. The Elder Brother gently 
guides it. The angel hosts lovingly watch over it. And 
in due time it shall learn wisdom from its errors in judg- 
ment, and gain strength from its defects, and with a 
heavenly beauty and majesty move forward to a mag- 
nificent and beneficent victory. JESSE H. JoNEs. 
NATICK, Mass. ¥ 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Garibaldi’s novel, we are told, was published in six 
languages, but never paid its expenses in any. 


Florence Nightingale responds to an invitation to at- 
tend the Reformatory Congress in Cincinnati next year, 
that incurable illness has chained her to her room for 
years. 


In Audubon county, Iowa, the Superintendent of 
Common Schools is anxious to resign in favor of a lady, 
Miss Jennie McCown. Ladies make such good school 
teachers, that they ought to make good school superin- 
tendents. 


Various poisons seem to have an affinity for special 
parts of the human body. Lead attacks the wrist; man- 
ganese the liver; oil of tobacco the heart; arsenic the 
mucous membrane, but alcohol is said to have special 
affinity for the brain. 


Mr. Phillips is staying in Swampscott, in a pretty lit- 
tle cottage about a mile from the Clifton House. He is 
resting, too, and preparing for a fresh onslaught on 
somebody, somewhere. Nubody knows trom what quar- 
ter the attack will come.—Boston Post. 


Miss Smith, a colored lady, daughter of Rev. J. J. 
Smith, has just been confirmed a teacher in the Boston 
Grammar Schools. She is the first a lady of her 
complexion that ever reached that post. Accomplished 
and able, she will be successful. 


Nothing, since her marriage, has so shocked the feel- 
ings of the Princess of Wales as the hisses which greet- 
ed her husband at a theatre during the Mordaunt trial. 
She turned pale, and ever since shrinks from sight into 
the most obscure corner of the royal box. 


A correspondent of the New York Standard says that 
the prettiest woman in Saratoga is a mulatto girl, a ser- 
vant of Mrs. John Hilburne, of New York. She exhib- 
its the most delicately tinted olive, which is relieved and 
enhanced by the brightness of her complexion. 


A gentle Quaker had two horses, a very good anda 
very poor one. When seen riding the latter, it turned 
out that his better half had taken the good one. “What!” 
said a sneering bachelor, “how comes it that you let 
your wife ride the* better horse?” The only reply was 
—‘Friend, when thee be married, thee’ll know.” 


There is a blood-and-thunder story-paper of Philadel- 
phia, called Saturday Night, which circulates 170,000 
copies a week, chiefly, of course, through the newsdeal- 
ers. Peterson’s Magazine of the same city, which in 
quality is about as good as yesterday’s lemonade, has the 
enormous circulation of 147,000. 


Hall’s Journal of Health says: “If a man will give him- 
self sleep enough, and will eat enough nutritious food 
at proper intervals, and will spend two or three hours jn 
the open air every day, he may study, and work and 
write, until he is as grey as a thousand rats, and will be 
still young in mental vigor and clearness,” 


Louise Chandler Moulton and Mary Clenmer Ames 
are stopping on the Point at Newport. Miss Wager, of 
the New York World, is passing the season in the same 
locality, and Eleanor Kirk is at the Ocean House send- 
ing sketches of Newport to the New York Standard. 
Kate Field is not married, nor is she to be at present. 


Mime. Demorest, in her new book, the “Dressmaker,” 
in speaking of the French, says: “I believe they never 
wear crape at all; and I c#nnot see how any one, living 
or dead, is the worse for it. In hot weather, to con- 
demn mourners to the use of heavy black cloths is a 
miid form of suttee, and should in common charity be 
abolished.” 


The first bequest Vassar College ever received, except 
from the founder, was made known last week. Jacob 
P. Girard, a wealthy Poughkeepsian recently deceased, 
has bequeathed to that institution $32,000, of which 
$30,000 is to endow a professorship on Natural History, 
and $2000 for purchasing and mounting specimens of 
North American birds. 


A Baptist minister in California, writing to the Stand- 
ard, says: “I came here with the old opinion that plenty 
of wine would promote the temperance cause. I am 
cured. When I see whole families, father and mother, 
boys and girls, made drunkards by the produce of their 
own vineyards, I am convinced that wine-making is a 
curse. California is becoming a State of drunkards,” 


Wendell Phillips says that from all sides, in one un- 
broken channel—from the scholar in his study, the 
judge on the bench, the philosopher in his speculation— 
there comes the same unvarying testimony, that the 
grave social evil which threatens the civilization of 
great cities, when you reduce it down to its ultimate 
analysis, is more nearly intemperance than anything 
else. 


Rev. Joseph Haven, D. D., has written from Dresden, 
Germany, resigning his professorship in the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. He states that his health re- 
quires a lighter occupation, and that he takes this step 
after having medical advice at home and abroad. The 
post thus vacated is perhaps second in importance to 
no other, and the Board of Directors will find it a se- 
rious thing to fill it. Dr. Havenis a very staunch friend 
and advocate of Woman Suffrage. 





possibility, and it must be simply a misfortune to a 
child to be submitted to the influence of such a story- 
teller. If you want to spoil a boy’s appetite for nutritious 
reading, stuff him with Oliver Optic.” 


Miss Susan B. Anthony states that she is in debt 
$10,000 for borrowed money sunk in running the Rev- 
olution, and is working as hard as she ean to pay it off 
As Mr. Tilton boasted that the new owners of the Revo- 
lution represent bank arcounts to the amount of five 
million dollars, it would seem the gallany thing for 
them to draw their check for such a modest fraction of 
it as $10,000 and hand it over to Miss, A. for her pio- 
neer work in their behalf.—Chicago Advance. 


Miss Nellie Grant and her cousin Miss Dent occasion- 
ally attend hops at the West End Hotel, Long Branch 
and form striking contrasts to the “girls of the period.” 
The extreme sweetness of expression, and the sinplic- 
ity of manner, shown by Nellie Grant are very generally 
remarkeg. She is always dressed in good taste, but never 
very richly, and while she converses with ease when 
addressed, is never forward ip seeking attention, So 
much flattered and caressed 4s she is and has been, 
her quiet, childlike ways are a matter of surprise. 


Some months ago the Boston Lyceum Bureau (Red- 
path & Fall) commissioned a celebrated lecturer to 
travel a Europe until he found Kossuth, and, as it 
was reported that he was poor, to offer him a series of 
lucrative engagements with lyceums in the United 
States. The gentleman referred to writes that Kossuth 
declines to enter into any such arrangement. He ex- 
pressed his emphatic determination to speak in public 
no more unless duty to his own country @umanied it. 
He requested him to say, however, that he felt highly 
flattered by the invitation and grateful for the consider- 
ation regarding his circumstances, 


Two marriages, much talked of in these States, lately 
occurred. Gen. and Senator Ames of Mississippi, and 
Miss Blanche Butler, daughter of Gen. Butler, was the 
Massachusetts affair, and Senator Morgan of Mississip- 
i, and Miss Edmonia Highgate, librarian of that State, 
he latter lady made quite a sensation in the Boston 
Preachers’ Meeting 'ast spring, as well as the anniversa- 
ries and churches, by her chaste and fervid eloquence. 
She is the intimate friend of Rev. James Lynch, as is 
also Gen. Ames. Which marriage made the most talk is 
hard to say. Miss Highgate is the first lady in position, 
whose parentage is of Afric-American origin, that has 
mestied a white gentleman. - 


Rev. W. H. H. Murray gives his opinion about prohi- 
biton: “A traffic at war with all other traffics, empty- 
ing the tills of its neighbors to fill its own, a business 
thriving to the detriment of all other enterprises, sup- 
plying what only diminishes the aggregate strength, 
wealth and virtue of society, may be justly regarded as 
an Ishmael in the world of trade, whose presence brings 
with it universal disturbance and loss. If appetite 
could be ruled out of this question. if prejudice and irri- 
tation could be banished, and the issue be put, stripped 
of all personal predilection, to the business men of the 
country, whether a traffic thus, in its nature and «ffect, 
at war with all other trades and branches of trade, 
should exist, there can be no doubt in any one’s mind 
what would be the result.” 


We have taken pains to drop in at medical lectures in 
many colleges; and, from what we have usually heard 
on such occasions, we can easily understand another rea- 
son for the opposition to the presence of the ladies. A, 
custom appears to have grown up of introducing into 
medical lectures a peculiarly indelicate treatment even 
of delicate subjects. We have heard celebrated leetur- 
ers relate to their large classes obscene and profane an- 
ecdotes, in pretended illustration of their subjects, which 
would not be tolerated in any other legalized assemblage 
of Christendom. If ladies were to come in, these gifted 
instructors would have to leave out their best stories 
and their richest jokes, and wholly to reform their hab- 
its of discourse, while the young centaurs and hippogritts 
who listen would lose many glorious opportunities of 
bellowing into horse-laughter, an| of stamping with 
their hoofs upon the tloor.—N. Y. Independent. 





Let drunkenness be condemned as it deserve ; let it 
be frowned upon, abhorred and shunned. But what we 
mean is, that the tobacco-chewer, for example, is not 
the man to denounce the inebriate! Thou that teachest 
another, teachest thou not thyself? Betore the war thir- 
ty millions per annum were expended in New York city 
alone upon that worse than worthless weed, tobacco— 
five times what the gospel ther cost the nation! Why 
should we not inaugurate a total abstinence, or anti-to- 
bacco, as well as a total abstinence liquor society? 
Viewed as waste alone, to say nothing of vulgarity and 
filthiness, tobaceo-chewing is a practice only a little 
less reprehensible than dram-drinking; and tobacco- 
smoking. even though extensively indulged in by minis- 
ters, is nota great deal better. Candidly. it is not fair that 
society should be asked to vent all its righteous indigna- 
tion upon the rum-shop and its supporzers, whilst those 
who patronize cigars and “plug” and “honey-dew” 
(abominable misnomer!) are regarded as immaculate. 


In New York, there are quite a number of manedress- 
makers, where, in a second-story front, ladies’ dresses 
are made and fitted by bushy-headed Hungarians, Aus- 
trians and Poles, who have served regular apprentice- 
ships to such unfitting employment in their native coun- 
try, and who manage somehow to please numerous la- 
dies by the skill and dexterity and courteous manner 
with which thry ply their needles, and manipulate the 
ruches and scallops and bows and bands and loops and oth- 
er unspeakable forms of their varied and complex trade. 
There are establishments in other cities that we know 
of, where men of fitting unattractiveness are employed 
in the seemingly incongruous and ungracious service of 
measuring and making and fitting ladies’ dresses. And 
in Boston there are at least two first-class houses where 
the chief bonnet-trimmers are men, some of whom 
boast of having been born and bred to the detestable 
service. In making up our judgment of the claims of 
women, and in forming our opinion generally of the 
rights of the sex, these things must be taken into the 
account.—Boston Post. 


.... “for his rule over his family, and for his conduct 
to wife and children—subjects over whom his power 
is monarchical—any one who watches the world must 
think with trembling sometimes of the account which 
many a man will have to render. 

For in our society there's no law to control the king 
of the fireside. He is master of property, happiness— 
life almost. He is free to punish, to make happy or un- 
happy, to ruin or to torture. He may kill a wiie grad- 
ually, and be no more questioned than the Grand Seign- 
ior who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make 
slaves and hypocrites of his children; or friends and 
freemen; or drive them into revolt and enmity —— 
the natural law of love. I have heard poli $ 
and coffee-house wise acres talking over the newspaper, 
and railing at the tyranny of the French king, and the 
Emperor, and wondered how these (who are monarchs, 
too, in their way) govern their own dominions at home 





last dozen years or so, written forty-six volumes, the 
Nation very justly says: “That there should be any 
nutriment in the daily and hourly skimmings of a 
mind that can consent to work in this manner is an im- 





Alluding to the ‘fact that “Oliver Optic” has, in the | 


where each man rules absolutely; when the annals ot 
each little reign are shown to the supreme master, un- 
der whom we hold sovereignty, histories will be laid 
bare, of household tyrants as cruel as Amurath, and as 
| SAV as Nero, and as reckless and dissolute as 
Cc ”"— Thackeray, in“ Henry Esmond,” p. 129. 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. 


ONE DOLLAR FOR FIVE MONTHS!! 


Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe, 
seldom willingly discontinue, we offer the WomAnN’s 
JouRNAL from the first of August for the five months 
ending January 1, 1871, for the sum of one dollar. 

Our increased circulation, consequent, in part, on the 
consolidation ‘of the Woman’s Advocate with the 
JOURNAL, enables us to reduce the price of our paper 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50. Clubs of ten will receive 
the paper at $2.00. Our rates of advertising, for the 
same reason, are increased 50 per cent. 

Now, then, let us double our circulation. Let all our 
friends, and all the friends of the Advocate, East and 
West, go to work at once, and get us ten thousand new 
names at one dollar each, during the month of August. 
Good friends, you can do it if you will each get one 
name. In no other way,can you help the cause so 
much. Speak to your friends and neighbors. Almost 
every one you ask will féel able and willing to invest 
one dollar. 

Our Western readers will find in this issue an article 
from Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, one of the editors of the Wo- 
man’s Advocate, who will henceforth contribute regularly 
to our columns. We are not able this week to give the 
location of the Western office, as all the details are not 
yet settled. But we hope to do so in our next number, 
after the forthcoming conference with our General West- 
ern Agent, A. J. Boyer, late editor of the Advocate, who 
is en route for this city, to attend a meeting at the Bos 
ton office of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL, when the location 
of the Western office will be settled, with all other de- 
tails concerning the future of the consolidated paper. 


TO OUR WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Woman’s Advocate of last week and the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL of the same date announced to their 
respective readers the future union of the two, and the 
publication of the consolidated paper hereafter in Bos- 
ton and the West under the title of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
nal. 

We desire to make our united paper as broad in its 
spirit as the continent, and as comprehensive as the 
Federal Union It will be published in the interest of 
no person, clique or locality. It will welcome all friends 
of Woman Suffrage who are willing to work harmoni- 
ously and fraternally with us, and it will treat kindly and 
respectfully those who are unable or unwilling to do so. 

Two of the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
several of its regular contributors have spent a large 
part of their lives in the great West, and are identified 
with itin spirit. All are in sympathy with the active 
workers in every part of the country. 

There has been, from the beginning, a substantial una- 
nimity of feeling and principle between the Advocate 
and the JourNAL. The editors and proprietors of both 
papers participated in the formation of the AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association at Cleveland, last Novem- 
ber. Both papers have given their hearty support to its 
principles and policy. Both have coéperated in obtain- 
ing a formal ratification of the Cleveland movement by 
thirteen organized State societies. Both have sought to 
keep the question of Woman Suffrage before the people 
on its merits, free from irrelevant side issues, from dan- 
gerous social theories, and from premature political com- 
plications. Both haye aided in framing the admirable 
constitution ot the AMERICAN Association, upon the 
basis of an annual assembly of auxiliary State and local 
societies, through their accredited delegates, meeting at 
some convenient central locality. This constitution rec- 
ognizes the principle of State rights, by making the 
President of every auxiliary State society one ot the 
Vice Presidents of the American, and the chairman of 
every State Executive Committee a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American. 

The great principle upon which the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION is founded is the para- 
mount dignity and importance of State organization, 
By the Federal Constitution, the regulation of suffrage is 
left with the people of each State, subject only to the 


_ limitations prescribed by the Fifteenth Amendment. 


These limitations, unhappily, do not prevent the States 
from excluding women, Theretore, the work of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement is primarily a State affair, and 
must be effected by State organization and effort. There- 
fore, the first duty of the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
New York is to enlighten the people and influence the 
legislation of New York. The friends of the cause in 
Massachusetts must concentrate their principal efforts 
upon their own citizens and upon the representatives 
who meet in Boston. In Illinois, the work must be 
done at Springfield; in Michigan, at Lansing; in Iowa, 
at Des Moines, etc. 

We do not underrate the importance of demanding 
a Sixteenth Amendment from Congress. Nor of asking 
Congress to extend suffrage to women in the District of 


Columbia and in the Territories. But, in order to se- 


cure Congressional interference, State action must not 
ibe neglected nor postponed. Nor must we expect from 
professional politicians at Washington, or elsewhere, any 
action in advance of the loca] public sentiment, which it 
is their business to conciliate and represent. 
Meanwhile, an American organization is needed, not 
so much for the accomplishment of details, as for the 


publication of tracts, the comparison of views and the 
interchange of ideas. Beyond an occasional conven- 
tion at points of national importance, its principal work 
should be to organize auxiliary State societies where 
none such now exist, and to facilitate the operations of 
those already established. 

With these convictions of the paramount dignity of 
State organizations, and the primary importance of State 
action, the proprietors of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL desire 
to make it a medium of communication between the 
friends of Woman Suffrage throughout the United 
States. Wherever a local society is formed, or a lo- 
cal meeting held, we invite the friends in their respec- 
tive localities to send us particulars for insertion in the 
Woman's JouRNAL. Whenever any point of special 
importance demands attention, we shall welcome letters 
stating it briefly, and will publish them so far as space 
will permit. 

In short, the JouRNAL is designed to be a national 
and cosmopolitan Woman Suffrage paper. In order to 
make it such, we invite the active codperation of the 
State Woman Suffrage societies, East, West, North and 
South, and of every member of the AMERICAN WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASsocIATION from Maine to California. 





A MISNOMER. 


Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have published a 
reply to John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Woman” 
by an anonymous author. Always “anonymous.” Al- 
ways fighting in the dark. While the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage go boldly to the front, wearing their own 
names, almostevery opponent sneaks under a nom de 
plume, or more meanly still, is “anonymous.” Of “anon- 
ymous” contributions, we ordinarily take no notice. 
But one paragraph, culled at random, from this father- 
less volume, may suggest a reason why the author is un- 
willing his name should be tacked to his production. If 
this is a specimen of the whole, we do not wonder he is 
ashamed to father his bantling: 

This privilege [the suffrage] is claimed for woman on 
the ground, it must be supposed, of her intellectual 
equality with man. But this is a basis on which the 
franchise is not extended to any human being. No man 
enjoys this privilege because of his intellectual equality 
with any other man. The conditions on which even 
this least of legal privileges is extended to citizens of 
the State have nothing at all to do with equality. It is 
certainly enjoyed by very many men, who, in point of in- 
tellectual capacity, are inferior to most women; but 
they are also inferior to many men, who have as little 
right to this privilege as women. 

Neither Mr. Mill nor the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage claim the suffrage for woman as a “privilege,” but 
as aright. Neither do they base woman’s claim to the 
franchise on “her intellectual equality with man,” but 
on the same ground on which man claims it for him- 
self. Mr. “Anonymous” is at liberty to set up “men of 
straw” and demolish them, till Doomsday, if he likes the 
employment and lives so long, but we cannot see the 
sense of his calling this profitless work, “A Reply to 
John Stuart Mill,” which it isnot, any more than itis a 
reply to the prophet Jeremiah. 





WOMEN IN THE HARVEST-FIELD. 


The Chicago Post laughs at the New York Tribune, 
for boasting vaingloriously over one girl in Pennsylvania, 
who, “with a mowing-machine, has cut nearly a hundred 
acres of grass, wheat, oats, etc., thisseason.” So did we, 
when reading it, for we looked over our last fifteen years 
of life in the West, and remembered how all housekeep- 
ers are there deserted by their kitchen help, as soon as 
the mighty Western haying and harvesting begin. Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Scandinavian, and even Yankee and 
lish girls rush to the harvest field, where they command 
$2.00 a day, till the driving season is over—and mean- 
while housekeepers may whistle for help—and not get 
it then, You may bargain with a girl when hiring her 
that she shall not desert you in the harvest seasor®, and 
give her larger wages in consideration of such stipula- 
tion—but when harvesting comes, $2.00 a day at out- 
door work is so much more tempting than $4.00 a week 
over a demon of a cook-stove, that the contract is ig- 
nored, and your “help” takes to herself legs and walks 
away. We write from sorrowful recollection. The Post 
says :— 

In Wisconsin, at this moment, there are probably not 
fewer than 20,000 women at work in the field. They are 
not only Germans, Lrish and Scandinavians, but Yan- 
kees; not only the poor, but thousands of the fair and 
intelligent middle classes. When the pinch comes, it is 
a common thing for girls to hang up the rolling-pin, shut 
up the piano, and go to the field and he:p their fathers 
out. They ride the reaper as skillfully as any man; 
they rake and bind dexterously; they direct the culti- 
vator; they runthe threshing-machine; they pitch bun- 
dies; in extreme need, they even give their arms and in- 
genuity to that bucolic architecture, building the load 
and stack. We know a blue-eyed girl in Central Wis- 
consin, who, last season, sheared forty sheep in a day, 
and received $4 for it. It was not so uncommon as to 
excite any special interest in the neighborhood. 


Why thousands and thousands of city women will per- 
sist in starving in cellars and garrets, losing both soul 
and body, in trying to keep them together on the scan- 
ty wages earned by sewing, when there is “bread enough 
and to spare” in the broad and plentiful West, is past 
our comprehension. Last winter we were entreated by 
farmers and fa'mers’ wives, in central Illinois, to send 
them two hundred women, who would be willing to 
work in doors or out, with the other women of the 
household, according as the season and circumstances 
demanded, and to whom the largest wages were prom- 
ised, and a home where they would stand on an equal 
footing with all the other members. We could not find 
them. 

“We were born here—so were our fathers and moth- 
ers—they lived and died here—and so will we.” 

That was the answer we received from sewing wo- 
men to whom we applied, and we were compelled to 





give up the search. There is nothing degrading in out- 
door work for women, nothing unwomanly. Nor is it so 





exhausting, so destructive to health as the everlasting 
cowering in-doors, needle in hand, by which the sewing 
women of Boston earn a pitiful half dollar a day. 

All honest labor is noble to either man or woman. 
But give us the brown cheek of the harvest-woman, her 
calloused hand, her strong arm, her vigorous appetite, 
her perfect digestion, and her dreamless nights when 
she puts “a solid bar of sleep ’twixt night and day,” with 
her plethoric pocket-book—rather than the sallow skin 
of the sewing woman, her flabby muscle, her weak stom- 
ach, diseased with dilutions of poor tea, and refusing 
to digest a cracker, and her nights of nervous wakeful- 
ness, when she is haunted by the spectre of gaunt pover- 
ty which she is powerless to exorcise. We wish we 
could win over some thousands of our sewing sisters to 
our way of thinking. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Every little while they have a “Buchu” day in New 
York, when the leading journals of that city come out 
with whole pages flaring with hortatory injunctions to 
buy and take “Buchu.” One would suppose it was the 
very Elixir of Life, from the way it is forced on the 
public—when, instead, it is only a nauseous medicine. 
Ugh! 


Despatches from Salt Lake City announce that the 
women generally voted in the elections of Aug. 6th. 
Gen. Maxwell, the opposition candidate, received 2,000 
votes, and was immediately turned out of the Mormon 
family with whom he had boarded for a year, under 
positive orders from the church, because of his part in 
the election. . 


Our correspondent, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, will be pre- 
pared to lecture the coming season on the following sub- 
jects: “Woman’s Right to be a Woman;” “The 
Rights of Children;’ “Houseg and Homes;” “En- 
chantments.” Her only agent is The International 
Lecture Bureau of Y. M. C. A., Box 614, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Burleigh is a very delighttul speaker, has a music- 
al voice and grace of delivery, with a charming person- 
nel. To these she adds, good sense, genuine merit, and 
careful culture. Her lectures always give perfect satis- 
faction, and the more cultured and discriminating the 
audience, the surer is she to win favor and applause. 
We hope she may have many engagements in New 
England, for here she would be heard with rare pleas- 
ure, 


At the business meeting of the Alumni of Oberlin Col- 
lege, after the election of President Fairchild, as Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Society, they proceeded to choose a 
speaker for next year. J. M. Langston, Esq., nomina- 
ted Lucy Stone, saying that “Oberlin stands to-day asthe 
best representative of the system of equal education for 
the sexes. This he wanted to recognize next year, by 
having the orator selected from among the lady gradu- 
ates of the college.” Professor Ellis opposed this, and 
hoped the society would not take action in that way, 
thus casting implied censure upon the faculty in its 
position. However, Lucy Stone received 31 votes on the 
first balloting, and on the second 24, while Rev. Dr. 
Barber of Bowdoin College, Maine, received 53, and 
was elected. Lucy Stone’s turn will come yet. 


One of the very best private schools in the vicinity 
of Boston is the English and Classical School of the 
Messrs. Allen, located in the unsurpassedly beautiful 
village of West Newton, Mass. It has been a leading 
school for years, conducted by a family of born educa- 
tors, trained to their work, and perfected by long expe- 
rience. Colored and white children are equally admit- 
ted, as are boys and girls. The school is on the family 
plan, the course of study extensive, the instruction 
thorough, there is no nonsense, no silly pretense about 
it, and of the hundreds who have shared its benetits 
there are none who speak of it in other terms than 
those of praise. Consult our advertisement in another 
column. 


We see that there is a general apprehension that 
Commodore Vanderbilt is near death, Many of the pa- 
pers speak of his approaching dissolution very confident- 
ly. The apprehension is based on the following para- 
graph :— 

“Commodore Vanderbilt has purchased the Mercer 
street (Rev. Dr. Booth’s) Presbyterian Church, and pre- 
sented it to Rey. Dr. Deems, pastor of the Church of 
Strangers, for his evangelical unsectarian labor.. The 
act was done spontaneously on the Commodore’s part, 
without the solicitation of Dr. Deems or any one else.” 


As this is the first public act of generosity on the part 
of the Commodore, there is a general suspicion that it 
betokens his death. It may, however, be the beginning 
of a series of public deeds of benevolence, which will 
glorify the last days of the millionaire. 


The Pittsburgh Daily Gazette comes to us charged 
with discussions of the woman question. An unusual 
interest in the cause of Woman Suffrage has been devel- 
oped in that city, an association for the furtherance of 
the reform has been organized, and as a result, articles 
pro aud con appear almost daily in the Pittsburgh pa- 
pers. The woman question has at last attained that 
stage where it meets with serious opposition of a digni- 
fied character. The days of pooh-pooh-ing it, and ridi- 
culing it off the tapis, have gone by, for it has come to 
be recognized as a growing power, to oppose which, men 
of character and calibre are now sought after. Presi- 
dents of colleges, hoary doctors of divinity, legislators of 
moral worth and mental ability, scholars, et id omne ge- 
nus. So far, so good. There is nothing to fear in an 
open contest between right and wrong, truth and error. 


The Boston News very pertinently suggests, that if 
railroad companies will go so far as to make every pos 
sible provision for the comfort and convenience of those 
who wish to smoke, drink, or gamble, others, of differ- 
ent tastes and habits, should be as well provided for; 
and to every train there should be a car attached which 


should have all the conveniences of a chapel, so that 
those inclined, can hold meetings, sing, or be furnished 
with conveniences for a reading-room ; thus affording to 
people of good taste as good facilities as those enjoyed 
by any. 

Still we think it isa sensible arrangement which pens 
in one car all the smokers, drinkers and gamblers, where 
they may riot in their own filth and wickedness. We 
wish the chewers and expectorators were compelled to 
keep them company, so that decent people could have 
the cars to themselves. 


Dr. George B. Loring delivered an address on “Wo- 
man’s Place in Education,” before the American Insti- 
tute at Worcester, Mass., 28th of July, which entitles 
him to the gratitude of women. It is a generous, seri- 
ous, weighty plea for “equality of education, and equali- 
ty of opportunity, as the only sure foundation of a high 
and harmonious civilization.” We heard Dr. Loring 
last winter, at a meeting of the Radical Club, when “Sut- 
frage” was the topic of discussion, declare himself favor- 
able to Woman Suffrage. He fortified his declaration 
briefly and in unimpassioned style, with unanswerable 
arguments drawn from justice, the highest morality, pa- 
triotism and Christianity, and in few words exhibited 
the train of beneficent results that would eventually 
flow from placing woman on a civil equality with man, 
which is the object aimed at by Woman Suffrage. In 
this address, we find the same cogent style of appeal, 
elaborated and adapted to the occasion. We have read 
it with so much satisfaction, that we must in future num- 
bers, give to our readers a portion of it. 





Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman announces, in a circular 
just issued, that she is prepared to make engagements 
with Lyceums and other literary associations, to lecture 
or give dramatic readings during the coming season. 
The titles of her lectures are “An Evening with Tom 
Hood,” and “The Humorous Poetry of America.” Mrs. 
Forman hasan exquisite appreciation of wit and humor, 
and great dramatic power. Her selections from Hood 
are chiefly humorous, we believe, but his tenderness 
and pathos find in her true sympathy and full expres- 
sion. She has delighted many a private circle by her 
wonderful reading, and acting of scenes from Dickens, 
and within the last few years has read in public selec- 
tions from Robert Browning and more popular poets, 
always pleasing and interesting her audience. During 
the war, Mrs. Forman, then Miss Shaw, residing in the 
West, again and again placed her talent at the service 
of the Western Sanitary Commission, of which her hus- 
band, Rev. J. G. Forman, was Corresponding Secretary. 
and many of our St. Louis readers will recall her readings 
given at that time. 


Emma Williams, a notorious woman of Kansas City, 
offers to give $5000 to found a home for fallen women, 
if the Christian people of Leavenworth or Kansas City 
will give $15,000. Ina letter which she has writen to 
the Kansas City News, she says, with a pathos which 
will make every true woman's heart ache with a hope- 
less pain :— 

“I feel deeply the fact that while the papers laud my 
action in this matter, they take particular pains to 
hold me up to the public as a polluted being. I do not 
attempt to vindicate my course of life, nor do I wish 
to; but if those who are so ready to condemn could 
only know the true history of a majority of us fallen 
women, and the combination of circumstances which 
brought us to lead a lite of shame, they would be more 
merciful. ...If the citizens of this city will assist in 
raising the sum of $20,000 as an endowment fund for a 
house of reform for fallen women, I will give $5,000 of 
the amount; the money to be paid as soon as the citi- 
zens shall have subscribed one-halt the required 
amount, and appointed trustees to receive the same. 
No one knows tue amount of misery and crime such an 
institution would prevent better than your obedient 
servant,” etc. 

“If all the secrets of one’s life 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share 
Who have our censure now.” 








HAVE WE EVER HAD ELECTIONS ? 


The New York Tribune is one of the representatives 
of the Republican party. It finds its party in a perma- 
nent minority in the State of New York, in consequence 
of an overwhelming preponderance of Democratic votes 
in the city. This preponderance, the Tribune thinks, is 
largely increased by fraud. Whereupon, no words are 
too strong to express its sense of the injustice of being 
thus taxed without representation, and governed with- 
out consent. Day afier day, its editor writes column 
after column of indignant protest like the following. It 
is entitled :— 

SHALL WE AGAIN HAVE ELECTIONS ? 

A republic without elections is a fraud and a farce— 
at once the corruptest, most costly, most perilous of des 
potisms. Such is the calamity wherewith our country 
is now threatened. If there be a remnant of honesty 
and patriotism in the Democratic party, that calamity 
may yet be averted. 

In this city, elections have ceased. A few smart vil- 
lains determine in secret conclave how much they must 
cheat to make the State “safe’’ for their ticket; then 
they forge the naturalization certificates, hire and 
train the “repeaters,” corrupt the needful inspectors and 
canvassers, and the job is done:..... 

Again we ask: Shall this country again have elec- 
tious? If the men who now run the Democratic ma- 
chine in this city are allowed to have their own way, it 
never will. But they must and will be overcome, even 
though they should never be brought to justice for their 
crimes already )e-petrated. 

“A republic without elections is a fraud and a farce,” 
says the Tribune. “It is at once the corruptest, most 
costly and most perilous of despotisms.” 

Perhaps so. But this country has never yet been a 
republic, and we have never yet had elections worthy of 
the name. If by “elections” the Tribune means a mere 
form of obtaining an expression of the popular will, 
then it has no ground of complaint, since the form is 
carefully preserved. But if by “elections” is meant a 
fair expression of the will of the people, then we have 





never yet had an election in New York, or anywhere 
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else. The United States, up to the present day, have 
always been in this sense “a republic without elec- 
tions.” 

Does any one suppose that if the women of New 
York, who constitute one half of its people, had their 
equal voice in the government of the city, that every 
tenth house would continue to bea den of drunken- 
ness, or worse debauchery? Does the Tribune suppose 
that life and property would be so insecure, if the police 
of New York were indebted for their places to the votes 
of women as well as men? We do not. 

What the advocates of Woman Suffrage seek to es- 
tablish is a republic with elections, That is, with full, 
free, universal expression of the popular will. Not the 
will of men alone, or of women alone. Not the will of 
Tammany alone, or of Mozart, or of the Union League 
Club, but of the whole people. Such an expression can 
never be obtained until every man and every woman of 
sound mind and mature age is aroused to take an intel- 
ligent interest in public affairs. To participate in the 
selection of representatives, and in the enactment of the 
laws, each individual is required to obey. 

The New York Tribune is the most earnest and effi- 
cient opponent of Woman Suffrage in the United States. 
Scarcely a day passes without an editorial censuring the 
movement and ridiculing its advocates. Yet what is 
the fact? The people of the State of New York are 
divided into two great classes, numerically nearly equal 
—viz: men and women. These classes differ more 
widely from each other in taste and habits, in mental 
and moral characteristics, than do Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Tweed—than do Tammany and,the Union League— 
than do any of the smaller classes, into which each sex 
is sub-divided. 

With the aid and approval of the Tribune, one of 
these classes has taken exclusive possession of the polls, 
and has prohibited the other class from voting. Thus, 
one half of the people of New York have been and are 
taxed without representation, and governed without 
consent. So far all right! The Tribune justifies the 
usurpation and upholds the aristocracy of sex! 

But the suffrage monopolists quarrel among them- 
selves. Having got rid of the women, Messrs. Tweed & 
Co. very naturally and logically proceed to get rid of 
Messrs. Greeley & Co. “This is carrying the joke too 
far. This is the step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous! 

We are told, on very ancient and respectable authori- 
ty, that “Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
But no sooner are the Tribune and its friends reduced to 
the political condition of women, than they begin to 
realize and comprehend the injustice of political sub- 
jection and disfranchisement. Truly it makes a won- 
derful difference whose ox is gored. These supercilious 
opponents of woman’s political equality have no idea 
of losing theirown. They have been giving medicine 
to the women, and scolding them for making wry faces. 
Now, when the same dose is put to their own lips, they 
also make wry faces and utter howls of indignant pro- 
test. 

Well, gentlemen, Republicans of New York, we look 
with a certain sad resignation and sorrowful equanimi- 
ty upon your wry faces and and angry protests. We 
even hope to see good come out of evil in this case, as 
in many others. “When rogues fall out, honest women 
may get their dues.” When Republicans are disfran- 
chised by frauds less disgraceful than those they have 
assisted in perpetrating in the case of their own wives 
and daughters, a fellow feeling may perhaps make them 
kinder and more just to woman, the disfranchised sex. 

So long as the Republicans of New York exclude two- 
thirds of all the church members of their State from the 
polls (because they are women), they must not complain 
if religious considerations are ignored there. So long 
as they exclude the preéminently, almost universally 
temperate class of voters from the polls (because they 
are women), they must expect bar-room rowdies to con- 
trol the polls. So long as the 7ribune makes the abili- 
ty to fight the basis of the right to vote, it should not 
complain if pugilists take possession of the ballot 
boxes. 

There is only one remedy for fraud in politics; only 
one cure for the triumph of appetite and brute force and 
cunning, over temperance and peace and purity. That 
remedy is UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE for all men and all 
women, in a government of the people. H. B. B. 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No6. 


“ROBIN.” 


“T wish J could do something to make the world bet- 
ter!” and “How Ienvy those who have the ability to 
work for humanity!” are exclamations Often heard, and 
no doubt express the honest sentiments of those who 
utter them. And yet it is the lives that are lived, rather 
than the words that are spoken, that tell upon the age, 
and, while only a few are conscious of being instru- 
ments in the achievement of any great reform, many 
have unconsciously given to it the strength of each 
day’s endeavor. The wave that rises in resistless pow- 








er, and sweeps away some old landinark of evil, is com- 
posed of many drops; but only a few sparkle in the sun- 
light at its crest. It is not only by doing, but, by being, 
that the great lessons of life are taught, and whoever 
has lived truly and unselfishly, has advanced the noblest 
interest. 

Sitting under the maples a few days ago listening, half 
drowsily, to the rustle of the leaves, I was startled into 
full consciousness by having placed in my hand, one of 
those thin lettered envelopes, which so soon become as- 
sociated in our minds with unlooked-for events and 
sorrowful experiences. A telegram in this quiet sum- 
mer world, seemed an incongruity, almost an imperti- 
nence. I held the missive in my hand, loth to open it. 
I was too content to care much for good news even, and 
felt a peculiar reluctance to being saddened by any that 


was unwelcome. As I feared, it proved to be a sorrow- 
ful message. “Robin is dead,” were the few words it 
contained, and though the tidings had been long expect- 
ed, I did not feel quite prepared to receive them. Are 
we ever prepared to learn that the world has been im- 
poverished for us by so much as the withdrawal of a 
“heart that loved us?” 

“Who is Robin ?” does the reader ask? 

A woman who never did anything that could be called 
remarkable, who had none of the qualities that the 
world prizes, neither wealth, beauty, genius, nor the 
freshness of early youth. Her name was scarcely 
known outside the circle of her personal friends, and 
for years she had been shut within a sick chamber, seen 
only by the members of her own family. And yet, as 
my thoughts go back through the years, recalling all 
that I have known of her, I realize that hers has been a 
life, rich in good influences, beautiful in its ministration 
to all who knew her. 

Fourteen years ago, I was associated with a school in 
a certain western town, and at the head of a large fami- 
ly of boys and young men. Both sexes were associated 
in the school, but it was not thought expedient to have 
them domiciled together in the home. Into this house- 
hold came my young friend, at that time a girl of nine- 
teen. She was in delicate health, and her physician 
having prescribed change of air, and a life as unlike as 
possible the one to which she had been accustomed, she 
came to me. 

A more fairy-like creature could hardly be imagined. 
Scarcely taller than a child of ten, but with an exquisite- 
ly rounded figure, perfect hands, and feet that the slip- 
pers of Cinderella might have fitted. Her features were 
irregular, and not pretty, but the fair brow, under its 
bands of soft hair, had a charm beyond prettiness, and 
the large violet eyes, with their long lashes, were beau- 
tiful beyond the power of words to express. 

I had some curiosity to see what effect would be pro- 
duced upon my family by the introduction of this new 
element. Had I not known my friend’s purity and 
sweetness, I might have felt some anxiety. As it was, I 
had none, and gave myself unreservedly to the enjoy- 
ment of this experiment of spiritual chemistry. 

My friend’s arrival had been expected with no little 
interest; and there was a visible stir as she took her 
place beside me for the first time, in the long dining- 
room. She seemed altogether unconscious of the in- 
terest she excited, and before the meal was over, had 
established comfortable relations between herself and 
the little boys who sat near her. 

I would like to have any one who doubts the propri- 
ety of educating boys and girls together, witness an ex- 
periment like that which was then tried under my eyes— 
the influence of a single young girl upon a housefull of 
noisy, opinionated and positive boys. The softening of 
asperities, the improvement in dress and manners, the 
gradual developing of considerateness and truécourtesy. 
And this change was not confined to a few individ- 
uals, but like a subtle leaven quickened the whole mass, 


and better worth living. 

It would be difficult to define the secret of her influ- 
ence. It began to be felt on the day of her arrival, and 
it. increased steadily till the day she left. 

.Lhave said that she was not beautiful, neither was 
she brilliant or scholarly, and she was as free from co- 
quettish arts as a saint or a madonna; but she was one 
of the most perfect embodiments of pure womanliness 
that Ihave ever known. Her dress was always simple, 
but of the finest material, and most exquisite finish. It 
expressed and was a part of her, and, like everything .be- 
longing to her, was characterized by the most unsullied 
purity, the most refined taste. 

Predestined to feeble health, almost certain of an early 
death, she resigned the hopes and anticipations that 
make the heaven of a young girl’s dreams, bravely ac- 
cepting the present, living out of herself, and contribut- 
ing to the happiness of all she met. How she came by 
the name of Robin, I doubt if any one could tell. It be- 
came a part of her shortly after she came to us, and we 
soon ceased to think of her by any other name. Tothe 
domestics and the little boys, she was “Miss Robin ;” to 
the rest of us, simply Robin. Welcome always and 
everywhere, as the first robin of spring. The shadow 
upon her future never seemed to darken her present, 
but rather to make her eager to round every day to “a 
full completeness” that should leave nothing to regret. 

She had that fine sensibility that can exist only ina 
nature free from selfish preéccupation, a sensiblity that 
was quick to detect every shadow and heartache in 
those about her, and that knew how to administer to it 
with a touch so tender that the pain was almost cured 
by being shared. “Where’s Robin ?” was the first ques- 
tion if one had met with a disappointment, or had news 
from home, if a question was under discussion, or an 





entertainment was to be planned. She knew it if any 
one had a headache or had misseda meal, and hada 
| knack of sending the cup of tea and slice of toast just 
when it was most needed. 

And did all this lead to no love-making? Were no 
romances more tender than those of friendship woven 
into the web of this daily intercourse of young manhood 
and womanhood ? 

I fancy that the feeling a woman inspires is apt to be 
in a great measure the reflection of her own; that if she 
stirs the senses it is because she is sensuous; if she is 
the heroine of a romance, it is because she has already 
been dreaming of its hero. Robin never talked of her- 
self, or of the affection which she inspired—and certain- 
ly she was beloved by the whole hvusehold—but I do 
not believe she ever had occasion to say to any one of 
those young men, “I shall never marry,” though they re- 
garded her with a devotion so tender and chiva!rous, 
that all womanhood was exalted to a better definition 
for their having known her, and they could not fail of 
being better sons, brothers and husbands for that mem- 
ory. Every member of the Faculty recognized her in- 





and made the daily life of the family more beautiful, | 


fluence, and honored it as a power for good, and I be- 
lieve it was largely owing to that influence, that I was 
the next year requested to try the experiment of making 
up my family of an equal number of boys and girls. 
Robbie disappeared from among us—went home to an 
invalidism more and moreconfirmed, which at length 
shut her in from all the world save only a few tender and 
devoted friends. But it did not extinguish the beautiful 
unselfish spirit, that glowed all t e more brightly as the 


| slight form wasted, and the beautiful eyes grew more 


and more luminous, 

A year ago last fall she came to me for a last visit, 
and spent the winter. If ever woman was the embod- 
ied spirit of home, Robbie was that woman. With her, 
everything was for use, and to everything she touched, 
she lent something of her own grace. Such a comfort- 
able disposition as she could make of chairs and foot- 
stools, such a knack as she had of making a few plants 
in pots do duty for a whole conservatory, and getting a 
whole Christmas out of a few sprays of evergreen ! 

If little “Brown eyes” was missing at bed-time, she 
was sure to be found in Robbie’s room; if an exquisite 
poem or achoice sentiment was met in the day’s read- 
ing, it must be shared with Robbie; everything that was 
best and sweetest in the home-life gravitated to her. 
Robbie’s room was the centre of the home, the rest was 
circumference. And it is hers still; she consecrated it 
to tender and touching memories of patience, and resig- 
nation; she filled it with her presence and made it ever 
after the shrine of our loving remembrance, the Mecca 
of our best aspirations. 

And has this life done nothing for humanity? Is the 
world no better, that such as she has lived and died? 
Is Robbie’s life a failure, because she went all her days 
attended by the angels of sorrow and self-sacrifice? 
Because she could never know the romance of love, or 
enjoy the sweet satisfactions of wifehood and maternity ? 
There is nothing that fills my heart with a deeper grati- 
tude than the conviction that no true life can be a fail- 
| ure either to its possessor or to the world; it is rich in 
fruition, rhythmical with divinest harmonies. 

CELIA BURLEIGH. 





WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


CooL. 


The weather was hot—very—in Washington about 
'the close of the last session of Congress. The White 
| Mountains and other cool regions were far off; and yet 
there was work to be done; particularly, appropriating. 
Mercury still mounting upward; hea eas, brassy ; earth, 
dusty; sweat, profuse. O, for something cooling! This 
prayer from the parched tongues of our law-makers was 
finally answered. The coolest thing in the world sud- 
| denly appears in the Senate. The Judiciary Commit- 
| tee asks to be ctischarged from the consideration—of 
what? O, simply the small matter of the enfranchise- 
ment of our sisters, wives, and mothers; more than one 
half of the population of the United States! Could 
anything be cooler than this? The mercury suddenly 
drops; ice forms; Senators are retreshed. 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. Sern Hunt. 








LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 
Corston, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG., | 
July 16, 1870. 

DEAR Epitror:—“War to the knife!” between many 
of the European nations will be the order now, no doubt, 

and I suppose we must all look on, and tremble, for no 
'one knows where these things will end. The cleverest 
|man of the day, the Emperor of France, has kept things 
| together a longer time than many expected, but there 
will not be quiet any longer. The French troops are to 
evacuate Rome, so it may be that Garibaldi will set to 
| work again before long, as he has no great love for His 
| Holiness the Pope! The French don’t talk long over 
| their work, for fourteen gunboats were equipped, and 
' sent up to the Baltic, in no time, almost. What a pity 
| that there must ever be so terrible a thing as war be- 
| tween human beings! 

I have just received a résumé of a pamphlet, from the 
Woman’s International Association , of which Iam a 
member. It has been organized at Geneva, as no doubt 
| you are aware, and is very valuable, since without union 
in all these matters one can do little. I see that they 
hope to obtain for women in Italy the right of voting at 
municipal elections soon. In Holland two new wo- 
men’s journals have been set on foot. Sweden has rec- 
ognized equality between men and women in politics. 
In Germany the movement is considered to be making 
good progress. 

I see by the Queen and Ladies’ Newspaper that the 
Empress of Russia contemplates the organization of a 
club similar to the Sorosis or New England Woman’s 
Club, so, after all, I don’t think that we are getting on 
badly, even though the advocates of “Woman’s Rights” 
have so much of the fire of ridicule to go through. But 
when one comes to think thaf ridicule is always used 
for want of argument, there is no need to be afraid to 
stand out against it. Small souls delight in it, and great 
souls can well afford to pass it by with the scorn it de- 
serves. 

The Victoria Discussion Society held a very crowded 
and successful meeting on July 4th, at which a paper 
was read by Mr. McGregor Allen, adverse to all our pet 
theories. Miss Faithfull acted as president, and was 
complimented on the able manner in which she dis- 
charged her duties. All the speakers were good, and 
Mrs. Massingford Murray made a most pertinent speech 
on our side, utterly overthrowing the opponent’s argu- 
ments. The Married Women’s Property Bill is still in 
Committee amongst the Peers, and I hope they won’t 
mangle it, so that we shal] not know it again! There is 
nothing else very important going on just now, but we 
are all in the attitude of “reculer pour mieux sauter” 
with regard to the Suffrage next year. I am, dear Edi- 
tor, Yours truly, ALIcE B, Le Geyr. 








| 





Tar Usiversat Wrixcer has been in use in. our family for 
years, giving entire satisfaction. We speak whereof we know 
when we say it {s one of the best labor-saving machines ever in- 
vented, having several points of superiority over any Wringer we 
have examined.—-Yew York Liberal Christian, April 2, 1870. 

















E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have OnE 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 718 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases, 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 
Sully invited to call on Dr. SPrAR. 6m May 21. 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Corner of Third and Jefferson Sts., 








DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOMD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TaBLe pz Hore” of 
this house, and every department of the “‘Cursinz,’’ shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 18. Bat 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North Cellege Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
The Twenty-first Annual Session will commence on Thursday, 


October 13, 1870, and continue five months. 
For Catalogues or further information address, 


E. H. Cleveland, M.D., 


Aug. 13. SECRETARY. 4t 


ROO sh. _ W.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O.- 


OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 18. ‘ @it 


S. B. BOLTIN & J. A. S. SHANK, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 


DAYTON, O. 
Aug. 13. OFFICE—S4 Main street, (up stairs). 2it 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No. 4 Liszrtry Square, Room 12. 

Aug. 13. ly 


DAYTON AND UNION RAILROAD. 


On and after MONDAY, May 30, 1870, until further notice, 
trains will ran on this road as follows :— 


LEAVE DAYTON, 

















Freight and Accommodation. .......+.++.es008 rere or 8.20 a.m. 

Malll,...c.cccccee cocccceses coorscesccccccccccesccesees 10.20 a.m, 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express........sseeeeeeeeeeses 8.00 p.m, 
RETURNING, ARRIVE AT DAYTON, 

Freight and Accommodation. .......++.secereceeeeeneees 7.55 p.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express. ......e.ceeseeeeeeeeees 5.30 p.m. 

Indianapoiis & St. Louis Mail. .......-ceeceeeeeeeeeeees 10.06 a.m, 


The 10.20 A.M. and 8 P.M. trains make close connection at Un- 
ion for Chicago and the Northwest; also Indianapolis and St, 


Louis. S. R. STIMSON, Sup’t. 
W. BOMBERGER, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t. 
Aug. 13. 21t 





NEW BATH ROOMS! 
We would respectfully inform the public that we have just fitted 
up several elegant BATH Rooms. We solicit a generous patron- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 


PFANNER & BRO., 
2st Third St., DAYTON, oO. 2 


Aug. 13. 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronie Rheamatism, 
Heung, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 361 WASHINGTON Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER, 
No. 66 Jefferson St., Dayton, O. 
Fine Stationery for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper and 
Envelopes; Wedding and Address Cards; Counting-house Sta- 
tionery, generally. 20t Aug. 18. 


HENRY MAYO & C0O., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASSB., 

















Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackere!, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fin-«, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibat, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddie-, H.liand Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 





March 26. 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE. 
ONE DOLLAR FOR FIVE MONTHS!! 


Knowing by experience that those who once subscribe, 
seldom willingly discontinue, we offer the Woman's 
JouRNAL from the first of August for the five months 
ending January 1, 1871, for the sum of one dollar. 

Our increased circulation, consequent, in part, on the 
consolidation ‘of the Woman’s Advocate with the 
JOURNAL, enables us to reduce the price of our paper 
from $3.00 per annum to $2.50. Clubs of ten will receive 
the paper at $2.00. Our rates of advertising, for the 
same reason, are increased 50 per cent. 

Now, then, let us double our circulation. Let all our 
friends, and all the friends of the Advocate, East and 
West, go to work at once, and get us ten thousand new 
names at one dollar each, during the month of August. 
Good friends, you can do it if you will each get one 
name, In no other way,can you help the cause so 
much. Speak to your friends and neighbors, Almost 
every one you ask will féel able and willing to invest 
one dollar. 

Our Western readers will find in this issue an article 
from Mrs. Miriam M. Cole, one of the editors of the Wo- 
man’s Advocate, who will henceforth contribute regularly 
to our columns. We are not able this week to give the 
location of the Western office, as all the details are not 
yet settled. But we hope to do so in our next number, 
after the forthcoming conference with our General West- 
ern Agent, A. J. Boyer, late editor of the Advocate, who 
is en route for this city, to attend a meeting at the Bos 
ton office of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, when the location 
of the Western office will be settled, with all other de- 
tails concerning the future of the consolidated paper. 


TO OUR WESTERN SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Woman’s Advocate of last week and the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL of the same date announced to their 
respective readers the future union of the two, and the 
publication of the consolidated paper hereafter in Bos- 
ton and the West under the title of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
nal. 

We desire to make our united paper as broad in its 
spirit as the continent, and as comprehensive as the 
Federal Union It will be published in the interest of 
no person, clique or locality. It will welcome all friends 
of Woman Suffrage who are willing to work harmoni- 
ously and fraternally with us, and it will treat kindly and 
respectfully those who are unable or unwilling to do so. 

Two of the editors of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL and 
several of its regular contributors have spent a large 
part of their lives in the great West, and are identified 
with itin spirit. All are in sympathy with the active 
workers in every part of the country. 

There has been, from the beginning, a substantial una- 
nimity of feeling and principle between the Advocate 
and the JourNAL. The editors and proprietors of both 
papers participated in the formation of the AMERICAN 
Woman Suffrage Association at Cleveland, last Novem- 
ber. Both papers have given their hearty support to its 
principles and policy. Both have codperated in obtain- 
ing a formal ratification of the Cleveland movement by 
thirteen organized State societies. Both have sought to 
keep the question of Woman Suffrage before the people 
on its merits, free from irrelevant side issues, from dan- 
gerous social theories, and from premature political com- 
plications. Both haye aided in framing the admirable 
constitution of the AMERICAN Association, upon the 
basis of an annual assembly of auxiliary State and local 
societies, through their accredited delegates, meeting at 
some convenient central locality. This constitution rec- 
ognizes the principle of State rights, by making the 
President of every auxiliary State society one of the 
Vice Presidents of the American, and the chairman of 
every State Executive Committee a member of the 
Executive Committee of the American. 

The great principle upon which the AMERICAN Wo- 
MAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION is founded is the para- 
mount dignity and importance of State organization. 
By the Federal Constitution, the regulation of suffrage is 
left with the people of each State, subject only to the 

_ limitations prescribed by the Fifteenth Amendment. 
These limitations, unhappily, do not prevent the States 
from excluding women, Therefore, the work of wo- 
man’s enfranchisement is primarily a State affair, and 
must be effected by State organization and effort. There- 
fore, the first duty of the friends of Woman Suffrage in 
New York is to enlighten the people and influence the 
legislation of New York. The friends of the cause in 
Massachusetts must concentrate their principal efforts 
upon their own citizens and upon the representatives 
who meet in Boston. In Illinois, the work must be 
done at Springfield; in Michigan, at Lansing; in Iowa, 
at Des Moines, etc. 

We do not underrate the importance of demanding 
a Sixteenth Amendment from Congress. Nor of asking 

: Congress to extend suffrage to women in the District of 

Columbia and in the Territories. But, in order to se- 
.cure Congressional interference, State action must not 
ibe neglected nor postponed. Nor must we expect from 
“professional politicians at Washington, or elsewhere, any 
action in advance of the loca] public sentiment, which it 
is their business to conciliate and represent. 

Meanwhile, an American organization is needed, not 
so much for the accomplishment of details, as for the 





publication of tracts, the comparison of views and the 
interchange of ideas. Beyond an occasional conven- 
tion at points of national importance, its principal work 
should be to organize auxiliary State societies where 
none such now exist, and to facilitate the operations of 
those already established. 

With these convictions of the paramount dignity of 
State organizations, and the primary importance of State 
action, the proprietors of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL desire 
to make ita medium of communication between the 
friends of Woman Suffrage throughout the United 
States. Wherever a local society is formed, or a lo- 
cal meeting held, we invite the friends in their respec- 
tive localities to send us particulars for insertion in the 
WomAn’s JouRNAL. Whenever any point of special 
importance demands attention, we shall welcome letters 
stating it briefly, and will publish them so far as space 
will permit. 

In short, the JouRNAL is designed to be a national 
and cosmopolitan Woman Suffrage paper. In order to 
make it such, we invite the active codperation of the 
State Woman Suffrage societies, East, West, North and 
South, and of every member of the AMERICAN WoMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION from Maine to California. 





A MISNOMER. 


Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have published a 
reply to John Stuart Mill’s “Subjection of Woman” 
by an anonymous author. Always “anonymous.” Al- 
ways fighting in the dark. While the advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage go boldly to the front, wearing their own 
names, almostevery opponent sneaks under a nom de 
plume, or more meanly still, is “anonymous.” Of “anon- 
ymous” contributions, we ordinarily take no notice. 
But one paragraph, culled at random, from this father- 
less volume, may suggest a reason why the author is un- 
willing his name should be tacked to his production. If 
this is a specimen of the whole, we do not wonder he is 
ashamed to father his bantling: 

This privilege [the suffrage] is claimed for woman on 
the ground, it must be supposed, of her intellectual 
equality with man. But this is a basis on which the 
franchise is not extended to any human being. No man 
enjoys this privilege because of his intellectual equality 
with any other man. The conditions on which even 
this least of legal privileges is extended to citizens of 
the State have nothing at all to do with equality. It is 
certainly enjoyed by very many men, who, in point of in- 
tellectual capacity, are inferior to most women; but 
they are also inferior to many men, who have as little 
right to this privilege as women. 

Neither Mr, Mill nor the advocates of Woman Suf- 
frage claim the suffrage for woman as a “privilege,” but 
as aright. Neither do they base woman’s claim to the 
franchise on “her intellectual equality with man,’ but 
on the same ground on which man claims it for him- 
self. Mr. “Anonymous” is at liberty to set up “men of 
straw” and demolish them, till Doomsday, if he likes the 
employment and lives so long, but we cannot see the 
sense of his calling this profitless work, “A Reply to 
John Stuart Mill,” which it isnot, any more than itis a 
reply to the prophet Jeremiah. 





WOMEN IN THE HARVEST-FIELD. 


The Chicago Post laughs at the New York Tribune, 
for boasting vaingloriously over one girl in Pennsylvania, 
who,“with a mowing-machine, has cut nearly a hundred 
acres of grass, wheat, oats, etc., thisseason.” So did we, 
when reading it, for we looked over our last fifteen years 
of life in the West, and remembered how all housekeep- 
ers are there deserted by their kitchen help, as soon as 
the mighty Western haying and harvesting begin. Ger- 
man, Norwegian, Scandinavian, and even Yankee and 
Lrish girls rush to the harvest field, where they command 
$2.00 a day, till the driving season is over—and mean- 
while housekeepers may whistle for help—and not get 
it then. You may bargain with a girl when hiring her 
that she shall not desert you in the harvest seasor®, and 
give her larger wages in consideration of such stipula- 
tion—but when harvesting comes, $2.00 a day at out- 
door work is so much more tempting than $4.00 a week 
over a demon of a cook-stove, that the contract is ig- 
nored, and your “help” takes to herself legs and walks 
away. We write from sorrowful recollection. The Post 
says :— 

In Wisconsin, at this moment, there are probably not 
fewer than 20,000 women at work in the field. They are 
not only Germans, Irish and Scandinavians, but Yan- 
kees; not only the poor, but thousands of the fair and 
intelligent middle classes. When the pinch comes, it is 
a common thing for girls to hang up the rolling-pin, shut 
up the piano, and go to the field and hep their fathers 
out. They ride the reaper as skillfully as any man; 
they rake and bind dexterously; they direct the culti- 
vator; they runthe threshing-machine; they pitch bun- 
dies; in extreme need, they even give their arms and in- 
genuity to that bucolic architecture, building the load 
and stack. We know a blue-eyed girl in Central Wis- 
consin, who, last season, sheared forty sheep in a day, 
and received $4 for it. It was not so uncommon as to 
excite any special interest in the neighborhood. 


Why thousands and thousands of city women will per- 
sist in starving in cellars and garrets, losing both soul 
and body, in trying to keep them together on the scan- 
ty wages earned by sewing, when there is “bread enough 
and to spare” in the broad and plentiful West, is past 
our comprehension. Last winter we were entreated by 
farmers and fa'mers’ wives, in central Illinois, to send 
them two hundred women, who would be willing to 
work in doors or out, with the other women of the 
household, according as the season and circumstances 
demanded, and to whom the largest wages were prom- 
ised, and a home where they would stand on an equal 
footing with all the other members. We could not find 
them. 

“We were born here—so were our fathers and moth- 
ers—they lived and died hereé—and so will we.” 

That was the answer we received from sewing wo- 
men to whom we applied, and we were compelled to 
give up the search. There is nothing degrading in out- 
door work for women, nothing unwomanly. Nor is it so 





exhausting, so destructive to health as the everlasting 
cowering in-doors, needle in hand, by which the sewing 
women of Boston earn a pitiful half dollar a day. 

All honest labor is noble to either man or woman. 
But give us the brown cheek of the harvest-woman, her 
calloused hand, her strong arm, her vigorous appetite, 
her perfect digestion, and her dreamless nights when 
she puts “a solid bar of sleep ’twixt night and day,” with 
her plethoric pocket-book—rather than the sallow skin 
of the sewing woman, her flabby muscle, her weak stom- 
ach, diseased with dilutions of poor tea, and refusing 
to digest a cracker, and her nights of nervous wakeful- 
ness, when she is haunted by the spectre of gaunt pover- 
ty which she is powerless to exorcise. We wish we 
could win over some thousands of our sewing sisters to 
our way of thinking. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Every little while they have a “Buchu” day in New 
York, when the leading journals of that city come out 
with whole pages flaring with hortatory injunctions to 
buy and take “Buchu.” One would suppose it was the 
very Elixir of Life, from the way it is forced on the 
public—when, instead, it is only a nauseous medicine. 
Ugh! 


Despatches from Salt Lake City announce that the 
women generally voted in the elections of Aug. 6th. 
Gen. Maxwell, the opposition candidate, received 2,000 
votes, and was immediately turned out of the Mormon 
family with whom he had boarded for a year, under 
positive orders from the church, because of his part in 
the election. . 


Our correspondent, Mrs. Celia Burleigh, will be pre- 
pared to lecture the coming season on the following sub- 
jects: “Woman’s Right to be a Woman;” “The 
Rights of Children;” “Houseg and Homes;” “En- 
chantments.” Her only agent is The International 
Lecture Bureau of Y. M. C. A., Box 614, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Burleigh is a very delighttul speaker, has a music- 
al voice and grace of delivery, with a charming person- 
nel. To these she adds, good sense, genuine merit, and 
careful culture. Her lectures always give perfect satis- 
faction, and the more cultured and discriminating the 
audience, the surer is she to win favor and applause. 
We hope she may have many engagements in New 
England, for here she would be heard with rare pleas- 
ure, 


At the business meeting of the Alumni of Oberlin Col- 
lege, after the election of President Fairchild, as Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Society, they proceeded to choose a 
speaker for next year. J. M. Langston, Esq., nomina- 
ted Lucy Stone, saying that “Oberlin stands to-day as,the 
best representative of the system of equal education for 
the sexes. This he wanted to recognize next year, by 
having the orator selected from among the lady gradu- 
ates of the college.” Protessor Ellis opposed this, and 
hoped the society would not take action in that way, 
thus casting implied censure upon the faculty in its 
position. However, Lucy Stone received 31 votes on the 
first balloting, and on the second 24, while Rev. Dr. 
Barber of Bowdoin College, Maine, received 53, and 
was elected. Lucy Stone’s turn will come yet. 


One of the very best private schools in the vicinity 
of Boston is the English and Classical School of the 
Messrs. Allen, located in the unsurpassedly beautiful 
village of West Newton, Mass. It has been a leading 
school for years, conducted by a family of born educa- 
tors, trained to their work, and perfected by long expe- 
rience. Colored and white children are equally admit- 
ted, as are boys and girls. The school is on the family 
plan, the course of study extensive, the instruction 
thorough, there is no nonsense, no silly pretense about 
it, and of the hundreds who have shared its benefits 
there are none who speak of itin other terms than 
those of praise. Consult our advertisement in another 
column. 


We see that there is a general apprehension that 
Commodore Vanderbilt is near death. Many of the pa- 
pers speak of his approaching dissolution very confident- 
ly. The apprehension is based on the following para- 
graph :— 

“Commodore Vanderbilt has purchased the Mercer 
street (Rev. Dr. Booth’s) Presbyterian Church, and pre- 
sented it to Rey. Dr. Deems, pastor of the ‘Church of 
Strangers, for his evangelical unsectarian labor.. The 
act was done spontanevusly on the Commodore’s part, 
without the solicitation of Dr. Deems or any one else.” 


As this is the first public act of generosity on the part 
of the Commodore, there is a general suspicion that it 
betokens his death. It may, however, be the beginning 
of a series of public deeds of benevolence, which will 
glorify the last days of the millionaire. 


The Pittsburgh Daily Gazette comes to us charged 
with discussions of the woman question. An unusual 
interest in the cause of Woman Suffrage has been devel- 
oped in that city, an association for the furtherance of 
the reform has been organized, and as a result, articles 
pro aud con appear almost daily in the Pittsburgh pa- 
pers. The woman question has at last attained that 
stage where it meets with serious opposition of a digni- 
fied character. The days of pooh-poob-ing it, and ridi- 
culing it off the tapis, have gone by, for it has come to 
be recognized as a growing power, to oppose which, men 
of character and calibre are now sought after. Presi- 
dents of colleges, hoary doctors of divinity, legislators of 
moral worth and mental ability, scholars, et id omne ge- 
nus. So far, so good. There is nothing to fear in an 
open contest between right and wrong, truth and error. 


The Boston News very pertinently suggests, that if 
railroad companies will go so far as to make every pos 
sible provision for the comfort and convenience of those 
who wish to smoke, drink, or gamble, others, of differ- 
ent tastes and habits, should be as well provided for; 
and to every train there should be a car attached which 





should have all the conveniences of a chapel, so that 
those inclined, can hold meetings, sing, or be furnished 
with conveniences for a reading-room; thus affording to 
people of good taste as good facilities as those enjoyed 
by any. 

Still we think it is a sensible arrangement which pens 
in one car all the smokers, drinkers and gamblers, where 
they may riot in their own filth and wickedness. We 
wish the chewers and expectorators were compelled to 
keep them company, so that decent people could have 
the cars to themselves. 


Dr. George B. Loring delivered an address on “Wo- 
man’s Place in Education,” before the American Insti- 
tute at Worcester, Mass., 28th of July, which entitles 
him to the gratitude of women. It is a generous, seri- 
ous, weighty plea for “equality of education, and equali- 
ty of opportunity, as the only sure foundation of a high 
and harmonious civilization.” We heard Dr. Loring 
last winter, at a meeting of the Radical Club, when “Sut- 
frage” was the topic of discussion, declare himself favor- 
able to Woman Suffrage. He fortified his declaration 
briefly and in unimpassioned style, with unanswerable 
arguments drawn from justice, the highest morality, pa- 
triotism and Christianity, and in few words exhibited 
the train of beneficent results that would eventually 
flow from placing woman on a civil equality with man, 
which is the object aimed at by Woman Suffrage. In 
this address, we find the same cogent style of appeal, 
elaborated and adapted to the occasion. We have read 
it with so much satisfaction, that we must in future num- 
bers, give to our readers a portion of it. 


Mrs. Emily Shaw Forman announces, in a circular 
just issued, that she is prepared to make engagements 
with Lyceums and other literary associations, to lecture 
or give dramatic readings during the coming season. 
The titles of her lectures are “An Evening with Tom 
Hood,” and “The Humorous Poetry of America.” Mrs. 
Forman has an exquisite appreciation of wit and humor, 
and great dramatic power. Her selections from Hood 
are chiefly humorous, we believe, but his tenderness 
and pathos find in her true sympathy and full expres- 
sion. She has delighted many a private circle by her 
wonderful reading, and acting of scenes from Dickens, 
and within the last few years has read in public selec- 
tions from Robert Browning and more popular poets, 
always pleasing and interesting her audience. During 
the war, Mrs. Forman, then Miss Shaw, residing in the 
West, again and again placed her talent at the service 
of the Western Sanitary Commission, of which her hus- 
band, Rev. J. G. Forman, was Corresponding Secretary. 
and many of our St. Louis readers will recall her readings 
given at that time. 


Emma Williams, a notorious woman of Kansas City, 
offers to give $5000 to found a home for fallen women, 
if the Christian people of Leavenworth or Kansas City 
will give $15,000. Ina letter which she has writen to 
the Kansas City News, she says, with a pathos which 
will make every true woman's heart ache with a hope- 
less pain :— 

“I feel deeply the fact that while the papers laud my 
action in this matter, they take particular pains to 
hold me up to the public as a polluted being. Ido not 
attempt to vindicate my course of life, nor do I wish 
to; but if those who are so ready to condemn could 
only know the true history of a majority of us fallen 
women, and the combination of circumstances which 
brought us to lead a lite of shame, they would be more 
merciful. ...If the citizens of this city will assist in 
raising the sum of $20,000 as an endowment fund for a 
house of reform for fallen women, 1 will give $5,000 of 
the amount; the money to be paid as soon as the citi- 
zens shall have subscribed one-halt the required 
amount, and appointed trustees to receive the same. 
No one knows tue amount of misery and crime such an 
institution would prevent better than your obedient 
servant,” etc. 

“If all the secrets of one’s life 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share 
Who have our censure now.” 








HAVE WE EVER HAD ELECTIONS ? 


The New York Tribune is one of the representatives 
of the Republican party. It finds its party in a perma- 
nent minority in the State of New York, in consequence 
of an overwhelming preponderance of Democratic votes 
in the city. This preponderance, the Tribune thinks, is 
largely increased by fraud. Whereupon, no words are 
too strong to express its sense of the injustice of being 
thus taxed without representation, and governed with- 
out consent. Day afier day, its editor writes column 
after column of indignant protest like the following. It 
is entitled :— 

SHALL WE AGAIN HAVE ELECTIONS ? 

A republic without elections is a fraud and a farce— 
at once the corruptest, most costly, most perilous of des 
potisms. Such is the calamity wherewith our country 
is now threatened. If there be a remnant of honesty 
and patriotism in the Democratic party, that calamity 
may yet be averted. 

In this city, elections have ceased. A few smart vil- 
lains determine in secret conclave how much they must 
cheat to make the State “safe” for their ticket; then 
they forge the naturalization certificates, hire and 
train the “repeaters,” corrupt the needful inspectors and 
canvassers, and the job is done:..... 

Again we ask: Shall this country again have elec- 
tious? If the men who now run the Democratic ma- 
chine in this city are allowed to have their own way, it 
never will. But they must and will be overcome, even 
though they should never be brought to justice for their 
crimes already pe:petrated. 


“A republic without elections is a fraud and a farce,” 
says the Tribune. “It is at once the corruptest, most 
costly and most perilous of despotisms.” 

Perhaps so. But this country has never yet been a 
republic, and we have never yet had elections worthy of 
the name. If by “elections” the Tribune means a mere 
form of obtaining an expression of the popular will, 
then it has no ground of complaint, since the form is 
carefully preserved. But if by “elections” is meant a 
fair expression of the will of the people, then we have 
never yet had an election in New York, or anywhere 
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else. The United States, up to the present day, have 
always been in this sense “a republic without elec- 
tions.” 

Does any one suppose that if the women of New 
York, who constitute one half of its people, had their 
equal voice in the government of the city, that every 
tenth house would continue to be aden of drunken- 
ness, or worse debauchery? Does the Tribune suppose 
that life and property would be so insecure, if the police 
of New York were indebted for their places to the votes 
of women as well as men? We do not. 

What the advocates of Woman Suffrage seek to es- 
tablish is a republic with elections. That is, with full, 
free, universal expression of the popular will. Not the 
will of men alone, or of women alone. Not the will of 
Tammany alone, or of Mozart, or of the Union League 
Club, but of the whole people. Such an expression can 
never be obtained until every man and every woman of 
sound mind and mature age is aroused to take an intel- 
ligent interest in public affairs. To participate in the 
selection of representatives, and in the enactment of the 
laws, each individual is required to obey. 

The New York Tribune is the most earnest and effi- 
cient opponent of Woman Suffrage in the United States. 
Scarcely a day passes without an editorial censuring the 
movement and ridiculing its advocates. Yet what is 
the fact? ‘The people of the State of New York are 
divided into two great classes, numerically nearly equal 
—viz: men and women. These classes differ more 
widely from each other in taste and habits, in mental 
and moral characteristics, than do Mr. Greeley and Mr. 
Tweed—than do Tammany and ,the Union League— 
than do any of the smaller classes, into which each sex 
is sub-divided. 

With the aid and approval of the Tribune, one of 
these classes has taken exclusive possession of the polls, 
and has prohibited the other class from voting. Thus, 
one half of the people of New York have been and are 
taxed without representation, and governed without 
consent. So far all right! The Tribune justifies the 
usurpation and upholds the aristocracy of sex! 

But the suffrage monopolists quarrel among them- 
selves. Having got rid of the women, Messrs. Tweed & 
Co. very naturally and logically proceed to get rid of 
Messrs. Greeley & Co. * This is carrying the joke too 
far. This is the step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous! 

We are told, on very ancient and respectable authori- 
ty, that “Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
But no sooner are the Tribune and its friends reduced to 
the political condition of women, than they begin to 
realize and comprehend the injustice of political sub- 
jection and disfranchisement, Truly it makes a won- 
derful difference whose ox is gored. These supercilious 
opponents of woman’s political equality have no idea 
of losing theirown. They have been giving medicine 
to the women, and scolding them for making wry faces. 
Now, when the same dose is put to their own lips, they 
also make wry faces and utter howls of indignant pro- 
test. 

Well, gentlemen, Republicans of New York, we look 
with a certain sad resignation and sorrowful equanimi- 
ty upon your wry faces and and angry protests. We 
even hope to see good come out of evil in this case, as 
in many others. “When rogues fall out, honest women 
may get their dues.” When Republicans are disfran- 
chised by frauds less disgraceful than those they have 
assisted in perpetrating in the case of their own wives 
and daughters, a fellow feeling may perhaps make them 
kinder and more just to woman, the disfranchised sex. 

So long as the Republicans of New York exclude two- 
thirds of all the church members of their State from the 
polls (because they are women), they must not complain 
if religious considerations are ignored there. So long 
as they exclude the preéminently, almost universally 
temperate class of voters from the polls (because they 
are women), they must expect bar-room rowdies to con- 
trol the polls. So long as the Tribune makes the abili- 
ty to fight the basis of the right to vote, it should not 
complain if pugilists take possession of the ballot 
boxes, 

There is only one remedy for fraud in politics; only 
one cure for the triumph of appetite and brute force and 
cunning, over temperance and peace and purity. That 
remedy is UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE for all men and all 
women, in a government of the people. H. B. B. 





PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No6. 


“ROBIN.” 





“TI wish I could do something to make the world bet- | 
ter!” and “How Ienvy those who have the ability to 
work for humanity!” are exclamations often heard, and 
no doubt express the honest sentiments of those who 
utter them. And yet it is the lives that are lived, rather 
than the words that are spoken, that tell upon the age, 
and, while only a few are conscious of being instru- 
ments in the achievement of any great reform, many 
have unconsciously given to it the strength of each 


posed of many drops; but only a few sparkle in the sun- 
light at its crest. It is not only by doing, but, by being, 
that the great lessons of life are taught, and whoever 
has lived truly and unselfishly, has advanced the noblest 
interest. 

Sitting under the maples a few days ago listening, half 
drowsily, to the rustle of the leaves, I was startled into 
full consciousness by having placed in my hand, one of 
those thin lettered envelopes, which so soon become as- 
sociated in our minds with unlooked-for events and 
sorrowful experiences, A telegram in this quiet sum- 
mer world, seemed an incongruity, almost an imperti- 
nence. I held the missive in my hand, loth to open it. 
i was too content to care much for good news even, and 
felt a peculiar reluctance to being saddened by any that 





was unwelcome. As I feared, it proved to be a sorrow- 
ful message. “Robin is dead,” were the few words it 
contained, and though the tidings had been long expect- 
ed, I did not feel quite prepared to receive them. Are 
we ever prepared to learn that the world has been im- 
poverished for us by so much as the withdrawal of a 
“heart that loved us ?” 

“Who is Robin ?”. does the reader ask? 

A woman who never did anything that could be called 
remarkable, who had none of the qualities that the 
world prizes, neither wealth, beauty, genius, nor the 
freshness of early youth. Her name was scarcely 
known outside the circle of her personal friends, and 
for years she had been shut within a sick chamber, seen 
only by the members of her own family. And yet, as 
my thoughts go back through the years, recalling all 
that I have known of her, I realize that hers has been a 
life, rich in good influences, beautiful in its ministration 
to all who knew her. 

Fourteen years ago, I was associated with a school in 
a certain western town, and at the head of a large fami- 
ly of boys and young men. Both sexes were associated 
in the school, but it was not thought expedient to have 
them domiciled together in the home. Into this house- 
hold came my young friend, at that time a girl of nine- 
teen. She was in delicate health, and her physician 
having prescribed change of air, and a life as unlike as 
possible the one to which she had been accustomed, she 
came to me. 

A more fairy-like creature could hardly be imagined. 
Scarcely taller than a child of ten, but with an exquisite- 
ly rounded figure, perfect hands, and feet that the slip- 
pers of Cinderella might have fitted. Her features were 
irregular, and not pretty, but the fair brow, under its 
bands of soft hair, had a charm beyond prettiness, and 
the large violet eyes, with their long lashes, were beau- 
tiful beyond the power of words to express. 

I had some curiosity to see what effect would be pro- 
duced upon my family by the introduction of this new 
element. Had I not known my friend’s purity and 
sweetness, I might have felt some anxiety. As it was, I 
had none, and gave myself unreservedly to the enjoy- 
ment of this experiment of spiritual chemistry. 

My friend’s arrival had been expected with no little 
interest; and there was a visible stir as she took her 
place beside me for the first time, in the long dining- 
room. She seemed altogether unconscious of the in- 


terest she excited, and before the meal was over, had | 


established comfortable relations between herself and 
the little boys who sat near her. 

I would like to have any one who doubts the propri- 
ety of educating boys and girls together, witness an ex- 
periment like that which was then tried under my eyes— 
the influence of a single young girl upon a housefull of 
noisy, opinionated and positive boys. The softening of 
asperities, the improvement in dress and manners, the 
gradual developing of considerateness and trué courtesy. 
And this change was not confined to a few individ- 
uals, but like a subtle leaven quickened the whole mass, 
and made the daily life of the family more beautiful, 
and better worth living. 

It would be difficult to define the secret of her influ- 
ence. It began to be felt on the day of her arrival, and 
it. increased steadily till the day she left. 

I have said that she was not beautiful, neither was 
she brilliant or scholarly, and she was as free from co- 
quettish arts as a saint or a madonna; but she was one 
of the most perfect embodiments of pure womanliness 
that Ihave ever known. Her dress was always simple, 
but of the finest material, and most exquisite finish. It 
expressed and was a part of her, and, like everything .be- 
longing to her, was characterized by the most unsullied 
purity, the most refined taste. 

Predestined to feeble health, almost certain of an early 
death, she resigned the hopes and anticipations that 
make the heaven of a young girl’s dreams, bravely ac- 
cepting the present, living out of herself, and contribut- 
ing to the happiness of all she met. How she came by 
the name of Robin, I doubt if any one could tell. It be- 
came a part of her shortly after she came to us, and we 
soon ceased to think of her by any other name. Tothe 
domestics and the little boys, she was “Miss Robin ;” to 
the rest of us, simply Robin. Welcome always and 
everywhere, as the first robin of spring. The shadow 
upon her future never seemed to darken her present, 
but rather to make her eager to round every day to “a 
full completeness” that should leave nothing to regret. 


She had that fine sensibility that can exist only in a 
nature free from selfish preéecupation, a sensiblity that 
was quick to detect every shadow and heartache in 
those about her, and that knew how to administer to it 
with a touch so tender that the pain was almost cured 
by being shared. “Where’s Robin ?” was the first ques- 
tion if one had met with a disappointment, or had news 
from home, if a question was under discussion, or an 
entertainment was to be planned. She knew it if any 
one had a headache or had misseda meal, and had a 
knack of sending the cup of tea and slice of toast just 
when it was most needed. 

And did all this lead to no love-making? Were no 
romances more tender than those of friendship woven 
into the web of this daily intercourse of young manhood 
and womanhood ? 

I fancy that the feeling a woman inspires is apt to be 
in a great measure the reflection of her own; that if she 
stirs the senses it is because she is sensuous; if she is 
the heroine of a romance, it is because she has already 
been dreaming of its hero. Robin never talked of her- 
self, or of the affection which she inspired—and certain- 
ly she was beloved by the whole huusehold—but I do 
not believe she ever had occasion to say to any one of 
those young men, “I shall never marry,” though they re- 
garded her with a devotion so tender and chiva!rous, 
that all womanhood was exalted to a better definition 
for their having known her, and they could not fail of 
being better sons, brothers and husbands for that mem- 
ory. Every member of the Faculty recognized her in- 
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fluence, and honored it as a power for good, and I be- 
lieve it was largely owing to that influence, that I was 
the next year requested to try the experiment of making 
up my family of an equal number of boys and girls. 

Robbie disappeared from among us—went home to an 
invalidism more and moreconfirmed, which at length 
shut her in from all the world save only a few tender and 
devoted friends. But it did not extinguish the beautiful 
unselfish spirit, that glowed all t e more brightly as the 
| slight form wasted, and the beautiful eyes grew more 
and more luminous, 

A year ago last fall she came to me for a last visit, 
and spent the winter. If ever woman was the embod- 
ied spirit of home, Robbie was that woman. With her, 
everything was for use, and to everything she touched, 
she lent something of her own grace. Such a comfort- 
able disposition as she could make of chairs and foot- 
stools, such a knack as she had of making a few plants 
in pots do duty for a whole conservatory, and getting a 
whole Christmas out of a few sprays of evergreen! 

If little “Brown eyes” was missing at bed-time, she 
was sure to be found in Robbie's room; if an exquisite 
poem or a choice sentiment was met in the day’s read- 
ing, it must be shared with Robbie; everything that was 
best and sweetest in the home-life gravitated to her. 
Robbie’s room was the centre of the home, the rest was 
circumference. And it is hers still; she consecrated it 
to tender and touching memories of patience, and resig- 
nation; she filled it with her presence and made it ever 
after the shrine of our loving remembrance, the Mecca 
of our best aspirations. 

And has this life done nothing for humanity? Is the 
world no better, that such as she has lived and died? 
Is Robbie’s life a failure, because she went all her days 
| attended by the angels of sorrow and self-sacrifice ? 

Because she could never know the romance of love, or 
enjoy the sweet satisfactions of wifehood and maternity ? 
| There is nothing that fills my heart with a deeper grati- 
|tude than the conviction that no true life can be a fail- 
ure either to its possessor or to the world; it is rich in 
fruition, rhythmical with divinest harmonies. 
CELIA BURLEIGH. 





WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


CooL. 


The weather was hot—very—in Washington about 
the close of the last session of Congress. The White 
Mountains and other cool regions were far off; and yet 
there was work to be done; particularly, appropriating. 
Mercury still mounting upward; heavens, brassy ; earth, 
dusty; sweat, profuse. O, for something cooling! This 
prayer from the parched tongues of our law-makers was 
| finally answered, The coolest thing in the world sud- 
' denly appears in the Senate. The Judiciary Commit- 
‘tee asks to be discharged from the consideration—of 
what? O, simply the small matter of the enfranchise- 
ment of our sisters, wives, and mothers; more than one 
half of the population of the United States! Could 
| anything be cooler than this? The mercury suddenly 
drops; ice forms; Senators are retreshed. 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss. Seru Hunt. 





LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 


CorstToN, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG., | 
July 16, 1870. 

DEAR Epitor:—“War to the knife!” between many 
of the European nations will be the order now, no doubt, 
and I suppose we must all look on, and tremble, for no 
‘one knows where these things will end. The cleverest 
| man of the day, the Emperor of France, has kept things 
| together a longer time than many expected, but there 
will not be quiet any longer. The French troops are to 
'evacuate Rome, so it may be that Garibaldi will set to 
| work again before long, as he has no great love for His 
| Holiness the Pope! The French don’t talk long over 
| their work, for fourteen gunboats were equipped, and 
'sent up to the Baltic, in no time, almost. What a pity 
| that there must ever be so terrible a thing as war be- 
| tween human beings! 

I have just received a résumé of a pamphlet, from the 
Woman’s International Association , of which Iam a 
member. It has been organized at Geneva, as no doubt 
you are aware, and is very valuable, since without union 
in all these matters one can do little. I see that they 
hope to obtain for women in Italy the right of voting at 
municipal elections soon. In Holland two new wo- 
|men’s journals have been set on foot. Sweden has rec- 
| ognized equality between men and women in politics. 
In Germany the movement is considered to be making 
good progress. 

I see by the Queen and Ladies’ Newspaper that the 
Empress of Russia contemplates the organization of a 
club similar to the Sorosis or New England Woman’s 
Club, so, after all, I don’t think that we are getting on 
badly, even though the advocates of “Woman’s Rights” 
have so much of the fire of ridicule to go through. But 
when one comes to think thaf ridicule is always used 
for want of argument, there is no need to be afraid to 
stand out against it. Small souls delight in it, and great 
souls can well afford to pass it by with the scorn it de- 
serves. 

The Victoria Discussion Society held a very crowded 
and successful meeting on July 4th, at which a paper 
was read by Mr. McGregor Allen, adverse to all our pet 
theories. Miss Faithfull acted as president, and was 
complimented on the able manner in which she dis- 
charged her duties. All the speakers were good, and 
Mrs. Massingford Murray made a must. pertinent speech 
on our side, utterly overthrowing the opponent’s argu- 
ments. The Married Women’s Property Bill is still in 
Committee amongst the Peers, and I hope they won’t 
mangle it, so that we shal] not know it again! There is 
nothing else very important going on just now, but we 
are all in the attitude of “reculer pour mieux sauter” 
with regard to the Suffrage next year. I am, dear Edi- 
tor, Yours truly, ALIcE B. Le Geyr. 
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Tue Usiversat Wrixcer has been in use in our family for 
years, giving entire satisfaction. We speak whereof we know 
when we say it is one of the best labor-eaving machines ever in- 
vented, having several points of superiority over any Wringer we 
have examined.— New York Liberal Christian, April 2, 1870. 














E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel, 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear makes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have OnE 
OHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 

Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 718 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dr. SPEAR. 6m May 21. 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jefferson Sits., 








DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HOMD, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TaBLe pz Horr’ of 
this house, and every department of the “Cu1e1n2,”’ shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 18. Bat 





“WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


North Cellege Avenue and Twenty-second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Twenty-first Annual Session will commence on Thursday, 
October 13, 1870, and continue five months. 
For Catalogues or further information address, 


E. H. Cleveland, M.D., 
Aug. 13. SECRETARY. 4t 


J.J. B. w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O.- 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. ‘ git 


S. B. BOLTIN & J. A. S. SHANK, 


Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
DAYTON, O. 
OFFICE—84 Main street, (up stairs). 21t 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CELEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also “‘Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No. 4 Lisertry Square, Room 12. 

Aug. 13. ly 


DAYTON AND UNION RAILROAD. 


On and after MONDAY, May 30, 1870, until further notice, 
trains will run on this road as follows :— 


LEAVE DAYTON, 








Aug. 13. 











Freight and Accommodation. .......+.+++++6: rerreriry 8.20 a.m. 

Mall... .0c.sccccce cccccceses seocceescvecccceccesccocces 10.20 a.m, 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express........sseeeeeeeeeeses 8.00 p.m. 
RETURNING, ARRIVE AT DAYTON, 

Freight and Accommodation, .......4+sceceeeeeeeeceeees 7.55 p.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express.......... oecceccccccoes 5.30 p.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Mail. ........secseeeeeeeeeeeee 10.06 a.m, 


The 10.20 A.M. and 8 P.M. trains make close connection at Un- 
ion for Chicago and the Northwest; also Indianapolis and St. 


Louis. S. R. STIMSON, Sup’t. 
W. BOMBERGER, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t. 
Aug. 13. 21t 





NEW BATH ROOMS! 
We would respectfully inform the public that we have just fitted 
up several elegant BATH Rooms. We solicit a generous patron- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 


PFANNER & BRO., 
281 Third St., DAYTON, O. 20t 


Aug. 13. 


DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 


Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 
Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 361 WASHINGTON Sr., 
first door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER, 
No. 66 Jefferson St., Dayton, O. 
Fine Stationery for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper and 
Envelopes; Wedding and Address Cards; Counting-house Sta- 
tionery, generally. 20t Aug. 18. 


- HENRY MAYO & CO. 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASB., 











Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known to the trade 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Salmon Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibat, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H.land Herrings, &c. 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 





March 26, 














‘Poetry. 


TO EMMA. 
[Translated from the German of Schiller by Alice B. Le Geyt. | 

Far in gray and misty distance, 

Lies my happiness gone by, 
Ever on one star of beauty, 

Rests with loving gaze mine eye; 
Still as with that star so bright, 
’Tis but a glory of the night. 








Didst thou sleep a last long slumber, 
And thine eyes in death were closed, 

Yet my sorrow would surround thee, 
In my heart thou hadst reposed ; 

But alas! thou liv’st in light, 

Thou liv’st not in my love’s light! 


Emma! can our love’s sweet longing, 
Transieut in its power prove ? 

If what held therein doth perish, 
Emma! can it be true love ? 

Doth that flame of heavenly birth, 

Die as though a thing of earth ? 


Corston, SALTFORD, SOMERSET, ENG. 


_—___ ____ @ ee - - 


A LOVE-SONG. 

[The following is a Lapland love-song, from “Sketches of the 
History of Man,” by John Home, who quotes it from Schefter’s 
History of Lapland.—J. Vila Blake.) 

Kulnasatz, my reindeer, 

We have a long journey to go; 
The moors are vast, 

And we must haste; 

Our strength, I fear, 

Will fail if we are slow; 

And so 

Our songs will do. 





Kaige, the watery moor, 

Is pleasant unto me, 

Though long it be; 

Since it doth to my mistress lead, 
Whom I adore; 

The Kilwa moor 

I ne’er again will tread. 


Thoughts filled my mind 
Whilst I through Kaigé passed 
Swift as the wind, 

And my desire 

Winged with impatient fire; 
My reindeer, let us haste. 


So shall we quickly end the pleasing pain; 
Behold my mistress there, 

With decent motion, walking o’er the plain. 
Kulnasatz, my reindeer, 

Look yonder, where 

She washes in the lake; 

See, while she swims, 

The waters from her purer limbs 

New clearness take. 


Miscellany. 














TRUE TO PRINCIPLE. 


BY MRS. CELESTE M, A. WINSLOW. 


[Concluded from last week.| 

Estelle laid down a fashion book and took up a piece 
of'lace. Atala continued :— 

“I cannot avoid thinking that you are as much slaves, 
here, where you can do as you list, as I was in bondage 
in that sleepy hollow of Rushville, and seeing no way of 
escape! My very object in desiring wealth would be 
to increase my independence, that I might cultivate ev- 
ery faculty to the highest degree, besides doing good to 
others; yet here, this help to a broader life is changed 
to an iron hand, which holds you with despotism most 
degrading, extending as it does to every trivial defail of 
existence.” ’ 

“Yes, ma chere, that is all very true, though I may 
not have appreciated the point of your discourse. The 
fact is, lam in such a quandary; Jennie, do try and rec- 
ollect whether Cordelia Snow ordered lace of this pat- 
tern for her mauve silk—you were there and ought to 
know; if she did, I certainly will find something hand- 
s mer if it is in the city.” 

Atala resumed her book with the peculiar sensation 
of one who suddenly becomes conscious of having gone 
beyond the depths of a listener. But there were times 
when she experienced more than this, a feeling as thongh 
a great gulf yawned between her and these thoughtless 
pleasure-seekers with whom she daily came in contact, 
Something essential seemed lacking, yet she shrunk 
from the severity of characterizing it as a lack of princi- 
ple, that levity from which her own soul recoiled. 

The shock came at last, and found her utterly unpre- 
pared. It wrenched from her the trust that had been 
sweetest and strongest. Only a few careless words, ut- 
tered by two gay young men, and waited to her ear as 
she stood alone in the dim conservatory, but they fell 
like leaden weights into the very depths of her heart. 
Clinton Durand’s name coupled with that of a Parisian 
mistress, when he was abroad. She struggled against 
the certainty which the words conveyed to her mind, 
she strove to replace his image on that lofty pedestal 
where she had regarded him as the purest and noblest 
of mortals; it was a miserable failure while those cruel 
words rang, mockingly, in her ear, and yet she loved 
him, and therein lay the pain. 

Atter a night filled with this pain, this indescribable 
suffering with its complication of doubts which awak- 
ened hope, and hopes which gave way to despair, Atala 





was in no condition to appear at the breakfast table, 
and waiting impatiently until that repast was over, she 
sought her aunt's room. Estelle and Jennie were al- 
ready there, discussing some new frivolity, and Atala, see- 
ing them hesitated. 

“Come in, my dear; why, how pale you are this 
morning! and you have no right to be pale,” was Mrs, 
Jerome’s greeting. “I want to congratulate you, my 
dear,—Estelle has been telling me about it, shg is sure 
Mr. Durand is serious in his attentions! Such a parti 
for you! Why, half the young ladies in our circle are 
raving about him! and you really ought to appreciate 
Estelle’s generosity; not succeeding in captivating him 
herself, shé is only desirous to keep him in the family.” 

“Just to keep him from Cordie Shaw,” explained Jen- 
nie, with a shrug. 

“You are mistaken, aunt, in supposing there is any 
occasion for congratulations; and, aunt, I was about to 
inquire if you—if you have ever heard anything derog- 
atory to Mr. Durand’s character,” said Atala, falteringly- 

“Bless me, child, why, whatcan you mean? Of course 
every one knows Clinton Durand to be one of the first 
young men in the city; he is wealthy and talented, and 
a perfect gentleman, as you must be aware.” 

“But, aunt, I referred to his moral character,” urged 
Atala, in a voice husky, with emotion. 

“O, he is quite superior in every respect to most 
young men, I am positive. Of course he has his faults 
like other gentlemen; and, by-the-way, you know, Es- 
telle, there were rumors of his leading quite a gay life 
during his residence in Paris; but that was some time 
ago; he has probably sowed all his wild oats by this time. 
He will make you a good husband.” 

“Oh aunt, and you could wish me to marry him!” 
said Atala, reproachfully. 

“Certainly, why not? you will never have so good an 
opportunity, I can assure you. If all young ladies were 
to be as particular as that, very few would ever find hus- 
bands, you may be sure. You have to take men as you 
find them or not at all,” and Mrs. Jerome settled her 
skirts gracefully in the capacious easy chair, and took 
up a novel with an air of superior wisdom, 

Atala could not trust herself to reply; surprised, in- 
dignant, wounded, she endured the thoughtless chat of 
her cousins for a few moments, and then retired to the 
solitude of her own apartment. It was a day in her life 
which might have been counted for years; such tides 
of emotion rolled over her soul, such depths in experi- 
ence she seemed to fathom. 


In the evening, when all the family had gone to the 
opera, leaving her to the rest for which she had pleaded, 
Ataia went down into the sumptuously furnished libra- 
ry to seek relief among books. She could not even fix 
her thoughts on the titles, the words conveyed no mean- 
ing to her mind. She heard the ring of the door-bell, 
and then, still sitting listlessly, her head resting upon 
her hand, she was startled by the entrance of Clinton 
Durand. He hastened to her side without noticing the 
unusual pallor of her face or the lack of welcome in her 
manner, 

“T intended to have arrived in time to accompany you 
to the opera, Atala, but business detained me out of 
town. And it is better so, I have wanted to find you 
thus, for I have something to say to you alone. You 
can surmise what it is, Atala; you must know that I 
love you, but I want to tell you of it in unmistakable 
words ;” and then suddenly he felt the need of an en- 
couraging glance or word from her before he proceeded. 

But he received neither; instead, she took a step 
away from him and her face betrayed no answering ten- 
derness. 

“Tell me, Atala, that I have not hoped in vain, say 
that you will be my wife,” he persisted, taking her chil- 
ly hand in his, 

“Do not say more,” she said faintly, “I fear that we 
are too unlike; and it can never be.”’ 

Mr. Durand gazed upon her in surprise; he had antici- 
pated her rapturous smiles, her sweetest words and 
instant surrender of heart and hand, but not this. 

“You cannot mean what you say,” he exclaimed, pas- 
sionately, “I thought we had long ago discovered that 
our tastes were quite similar; and have we not been 
very happy together, Atala?” 

“Too happy,” she answered, tremulously. 

“Then tell me what I must do to become more wor- 
thy of you. What do you demand of me that my love 
will fail to accomplish? What do you desire in me be- 
fore I can become your husband ?” 

“A pure heart, and the record of a stainless life!” fell 
in low, clear tones from Atala’s lips. 

Clinton Durand stood, dumb, with contracted brows 
and suddenly lowered eyes. 

Then he looked again into that pale, beautiful face so 
filled with a loving woman’s tenderness, yet firm with a 
noble woman’s strength, and encountered the purity of 
her searching gaze. 

“Who has been filling your mind with untruths con- 
cerning me?” he cried angrily. 

“Are they untruths ?” 

If Clinton Durand had been a baser man he would 
have thrown aside all scruples now, with regard to the 
truth, but he could not utter a falsehood in her pres- 
ence. Hunnility seemed his only refuge. 

“Oh, Atala, I know I am not worthy of you, and who 
indeed can be? I do not claim to be better than other 
men, I only assert that [am no worse. And you can 
mould me into what you please. You need fear no 
rival in my affections, that would be impossible; I shall 
always be true to you, only trust me.” 

“Not to me, Mr. Durand, but oh, be true to yourself!” 

“And why not to youalso? Do you care nothing tor 
me, Atala, absolutely nothing? Have you utterly for- 
gotten those beautiful days when—yes, when I dared 
to believe that I was more to you than any other could 
ever be? Have I been so deceived—can you tell me 
that you have never loved meatall?” Atala was silent, 
but tears came to her relief, and, emboldened, Clinton 





continued his pleading in the tenderest tones of pas- 
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sion. 

“You do love me, it is useless to deny it, and we shall 
be happy! Listen, Atala, I am going to Europe ina 
few weeks, and I must take my bride with me! We 
will wander in those lands of song and story, and I 
shall show the jewel I have won among the titled beau- 
ties of the Old World’s grandest courts, and she will 
outshine them all.” 

For a moment Atala’s thoughts lingered over the al- 
luring picture he had placed before her; the more than 
realization of her girlhood’s dreams made possible. And 
this earnest, impassioned man, whose eyes flashed love 
into hers, and whose every tone and feature suited 
perfectly her fastidious taste,—what could she desire 
more than the life-devotion of such an one? 

Yet a shadowy ideal floated apart from the form of 
Clinton Durand, with which it had so long been merged 
as one, and demanded constancy to itself. Dim and 
shadowy, truly, yet the embodiment of a truth and 
principle which seemed all essential to her conceptions 
of a noble character, and without which the fairest in 
appearance must eventually prove unlovely and uncon- 
genial. “ 

“Yes, it is true, I have loved you!” she admitted de- 
spairingly, “and you are more te me still than all the 
world beside; but I shall struggle against that love be- 
cause you are not all that I deemed you, and the past 
can never, never be effaced !” 

“Are you then so unforgiving? Must I relinquish all 
hope of winning you from this pitiless mood? Can you 
never overlook a fault in one whom you love ?” 

“Would you overlook similar faults in me?” and Ata- 
la’s eyes flashed proudly upon him as if in anticipation 
of the only possible reply. 

“This is not a subject usual for discussion with young 
ladies, and I have no desire to pursue it further,” he 
answered coldly. 

“T am glad you have said that; it will be easier now 
to say, adieu,” and she calmly turned away and placed 
her hand on the door. 

“Forgive me, Atala! but you have tortured me be- 
yond endurance!” and indeed, that he suffered, was 
visible. 

“TI have nothing to forgive, and oh, Mr. Durand, always 
remember that I am grateful for all your kindness to 
me, and that I shall never cease to pray for your wel- 
fare!” and the old, childlike sweetness came into her 
face. 

Clinton Durand pressed her hand to his lips and was 
gone. Out into the wintry night, chafing and rebellious 
under a disappointment that was new to him. He had 
frittered away a vast amount of sentiment in times past, 
but he felt that his heart had never been touched be- 
fore. He loved, and yet he had lost her. Proud and 
experienced queens of society had acknowledged his 
power and sought his approval, but this innocent girl, 
tender and loving, could withstand all his entreaties, 
and suffer her own heart to break rather than surren- 
der one tithe of her allegiance to an ideal purity! 

None the less bitter his thoughts, that they were 
mingled with a stinging remorse; what had the unre- 
strained life of a man of the world afforded him, to be 
compared with the priceless happiness he had irretriev- 
ably lost? And then, in the heat of his wretchedness, 
he wondered if he were, singly, the more to blame, or 
society, which bestowed a latitude most ample, and then 
smiled upon him the more sweetly that he had taken 
advantage of it with the many? 

Atala Jerome shivered upon her bed in what seemed 
to her must prove a mortal agony. Her tortured love 
refused submission to her unyielding conscience and 
judgment, and the conflict was severe. She had yet to 
learn that these convulsions of the soul may pass away, 
and leave a calm, purer and grander than before, the 
life-springs all unchilled. 

It was hard, too, to endure her uncle’s grave aston- 
ishment and her aunt’s outspoken displeasure, 

“Why I had actuaily taken some steps towards the se- | 
lection of her trousseau!” complained Mrs. Jerome, | 
“but I might have known she would be a little Puritan | 
about everything, after having Esther Grafton to bring | 
her up!” But she was consoled with the opportunity 
which the suddenly determined marriage of Estelle with 
a recently bereaved millionaire afforded for the exercise 
of her shopping faculties, and Atala and her trouble | 
were alike nearly overlooked in the absorbing details of | 
that congenial occupation. 

The forces in Ataia’s nature were too buoyant to re- 
main long depressed ; she learned the hurried departure 
of Clinton Durand for Europe, and then experienced a 
greater freedom in attempting a solution of the con- 
stantly recurring question,—what to do with herself? 

“A man who receives a heart-wound can rush into 
the whirl of engrossing and legitimate business, and dull 
immediately the sharpness of the pang; why must a 
woman who has no diverting cares sit with trivially oc- 
cupied hands and feel the life-blood oozing slowly from 
her heart, fur lack of some demand upon her dormant 
energies?” This was in Atala’s thoughts, and she de- 
termined to seek some channel for her own clamoring 
powers of hands and brain. But her plans were yet 
unmatured, when she was summoned to attend upon 
Aunt Grafton, who was prostrated by illness of a lin- 
gering type. 

Atala Jerome dropped out of fashionable life as easily 
as she had glided into it. Dropped suddenly out and 
was forgotten. It was no slight change, this turning 
from the fullness of luxurious life to the simple retire- 
ment of her Rushville home ; but here at least were truth 
and goodness intact. She breathed it in with every 
breath of the hillside air, she saw it in plain and hearty 
faces, she felt it in hard and honest hands, 

Yet it was true that a return to those familiar scenes, 
the country quiet, and silent watching by a sick-bed, 
could hardly prove conducive to forgetfulness of the 
past. Atala’s devotion to her aunt was unbounded, but 











her own faith and courage underwent a severe trial. 
And when, at the end of a year, Mrs, Grafton was still 
an invalid, and the family funds were discovered to be 
materially diminished, it is not strange that Atala’s 
thoughts reverted to the love and luxury that she had 
utterly refused to accept, but with no regret that she had 
been true to herideal. If she had cherished, even uncon- 
sciously, the sembiance of a hope that one day-this love 
would be offered again, and in some miraculous way the 
giver be chastened and ennobled so that acceptance 
would be possible without violence to her unswerving 
principle, this also was now denied her. At all events, 
a shock was communicated by those flowery sentences 
in a metropolitan journal which essayed the description 
of an unusually brilliant wedding in high life, a grand 
affair at the residence of an American consul in a cer- 
tain city over the sea, in which the principal actors were 
“the Hon. Clinton Durand and a charming young lady 
well known in high social circles here,” etc. 

Possibly the newspapers can relate a great deal con- 
cerning the marriages which are; they know very little 
of the marriages that might have been. 

Atala sat by the white draperied window of the little 
parlor, and thought how strange that it should come to 
her on this very day, just three years since that day in 
the month of roses when he had first entered their quiet 
home. She was sure that principle had conquered love, 
yet the spell of that tender romance still lingered around 
her, and when should she no longer feel its power? 

Even while she sat thus, the paper fallen from her 
hand, her long hair loosened and hanging in shining 
waves over her shoulders, an inexpressible sadness at 
her heart, a shadow fell across the doorway, and Atala 
at last became conscious that some one stood awaiting 
permission to enter. A manly form, a frank, finely- 
chiseled face, met her uplifted eyes. 

“Miss Jerome, doubtless,” said the gentleman in a re- 
markably pleasant voice as he presented his card. 

Atala bowed, and desired him to be seated. 

“TI have come on agreeable business, and may as well 
proceed to it at once,” he continued. “Your father, Mr. 
Howard Jerome, a short time previous to his death, 
placed a sum of money in my father’s hands to be in- 
vested as he considered best, ayd to be retained in his 
care until this present time, when it was to be placed in 
your possession. My father having died tour years ago, 
it has since been in my care. The original sum was 
five thousand dollars, and I am happy to state that it is 
now increased to three times that amount, which is at 
your disposal from this moment.” 

Atala’s face had become as colorless as marble during 
this recital, then she covered her eyes with her hands, 
and was silent. 

“O how thoughtful of my dear father!” she uttered at 
last. “And you are very kind. I trust you will retain 
what sha!l seem to you something like an equivalent 
for your expenditure of time and exercise of judgment.” 

The lawyer smiled. “I have been successful in my 
own investments, and it has only been a pleasure to en- 
deavor to augment this sum. If I have often wished to 
yield it to the owner, it has been because I was unaware 
of your circumstances and fancied that it might be 
needed.” 

“And yet I am hardly glad; I was ready for a hand- 
to-hand encounter with the world, a desperate contlict 
with circumstance, and now—lI fear life will become too 
easy,” Atala said, more to herself than her listener. 

“There is always tighting enough to do, if one chooses 
to battle with wrong,” quietly suggested Horace Irving. 

“You are right,” Atala replied, and then begged to be 
excused while she.sought her aunt’s room; but she 
first invited Mr. Irving to remain to tea, and that gen- 
tleman failed to see any necessity for declining. 

It was strange how pleasantly the day ended, after all; 
and it was strange that Atala and her visitor were both 
impressed with the idea that they had met before, and 
suddenly recalied a brief time on the cars during which 
they had been neighbors! Atala remembered the loye- 
ly old lady whom he had called “mother,” perfectly ; and 
she also recollected very well the words she overheard 
her utter to a lady by her side: “Yes, there is asad 
race of young men now-a-days, but I can’t help think- 
ing their mothers are greatly to blame! I have brought 
up my sons as carefully as I have my daughters, and 
they are equally noble and pure in their sentiments and 
lives. I have watched over them and guided and 
moulded them with unswerving purpose; and now I 
have my reward, their principles are as fixed as the ad- 
amantine rocks.” 

It is not strange that Atala Jerome should accord 0 
hearty respect to the son of such a mother; and respect 
is a good foundation for a warmer sentiment, but then, 
that does not necessarily follow. 

And Atala is very busily engaged in devising plans for 
the improvement of herself and others; so busy that ii 
is not remarkable if Horace Irving, who resides in @ 
flourishing city only a hundred miles from Rushville 
occasionally calls to render any assistance possible | 
Mrs. Grafton is much better, and expresses a willingnes | 
to remove to some place more suited to the tastes of he | 
niece, if Atala insists. 


There are already rumors of a separation between Es i: 


telle and her millionaire husband. 

For Atala, the past holds the never to be lost sweet 
ness and sadness of love’s early dream; but the future 
proniises the fulfillment of her grander hopes of usefal- 
ness, aye, and of happiness also. 

KEoKUK, IowA. 

Ir has been feared that ladies desirous of availing 
themselves of the high reputation, able instruction, 4 
well as inexpensiveness, of the Michigan School of Med- 
icine connected with the State University would be 
still longer baflied. We are gratified to announce <w) 
the difficulty is now removed; and that, by a system 0 
duplicating lectures, all the benetits of the medical de- 
partment are to be conferred upon women as freely 40 
as carefully as upon men. ‘This, at any rate, is progress 
in the right direction. 
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AT SWAMPSCOTT. 


MISS ANNA DICKINSON, 


Among the very few who make a yearly pilgrimage to 
this lovely place of resort, is our young gir!-orator, Anna 
Dickinson. For several summers she has been here, 
always staying at the Clifton House, and always occupy- 
ing the same little room, away up to the very top of the 
house, with the grandest outlook from its window over 


always since been better known by the name under 
which she won her success on the stage. Since 1854 she 
has resided most of the time abroad, and has writien a 
mumber of popular stories under the pseudonym of “Hel- 
en Berkeley,” and an interesting autobiography. 
—Springfield Republican. 


DISEASES 
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the water. This year she essayed Newport, but it nei- 
ther agreed with her, nor she with it. She was not well 
there, ard she was restless under the restraint of con- 
ventional, fashionable life. It did not suit her, and her) 
thoughts turned longingly to this wild spot, on its perch ' 
of rocks above the water. She was not long in follow- 

ing her thoughts, and last week found her in her old 

haunts at Swampscott. Her mother and sister are with 

her, but they leave to-morrow for Atlantic City, while | 
Miss Dickinson stays on, undecided as yet whether she | 
will remain all summer or go for a little while with a) 
party of friends to Canada, Those who are sojourning ' 
with her here are selfishly hoping that they will be for- 
tunate enough to retain her—while other friends hope 
as devoutly to carry her off with them. Her own health 
will settle the matter. 

Her work of last winter was unusually hard, and it 
has told sadly on her robust constitution, but the —_! 
ing sea-air is doing wonders,and the color is coming 
back to her cheeks once more, which have been, lately, | 
two pale. All last winter, from October to May, she lec- 
tured five nights a week, and travelled over the greater 
pert of the United States. Already most of her en- 
gagements are made for next winter, and her work witl | 
be no less hard than last season. But now she is rest- 
ing, and she seems to enjoy it thoroughly. She is a 

reat lover of nature, and she delights to ramble by 

erself, and, lying on the rocks with the sunlight stream- 
ing over her, and the breeze tossing her dark brown curls, 
dream out some new thought to weave into her lectures, 
Who can tell how much of inspiration she has received 
on this very spot? Perhaps it was here that she wove 
her romance that grew into the story, “What Answer?” 
It may be that here some of the glowing sentences came 
to her that have fallen from her lips almost like prophe- 
ey. It is certain that she has gained physical strength 
here, and that the sea-breezes of Swampscott have had a 
great deal to do with keeping our Anna Dickinson with 
us. 

Except when propriety demands it, she never wears a 
hat, and no amount of coaxing can induce her to put 
her hands into gloves, if she can possibly go without 
them. As a sort of compromise, she sometimes carries 
a hat, a gypsyish looking affair, covered with field flow- | 
ers, seemingly never trimmed by a well-regulated milli- 
ner, but just laid down somewhere and pelted with dai- 
ses, buttercups and violets, each one staying just where 
it fell. Oftener the hat is left behind, and the only pro- 
tection is a white linen parasol, which she uses to shield 
her eyes from the sun glare. One could not want to 
look at a prettier picture than she makes—this warm, | 
trop'cal creature—as she reclines on the gray rocks, her 
black and white draperies fluttering in the wind, the 
dark hazel eyes half shut, the full red lips half open 
with a smile of the intensest enjoyment, the .cheeks 
deepening their color under the combined influence of 
sun and wind, one tiny hand forming a pillow tor her 
cheek, the other carelessly holding the wild flower-cov- 
ered hat. Beside her sits the “fittle mother,” as her 
daughters so fondly call her. Quaker in every respect, 
from the gray dress and muslin cap to the “thee” and 
“thou” in her form of address, Calm, gentle and sweet, 
one wonders a little at the daughter’s impetuosity ; but 
after a time you see the strength and decision of the 
character softened a little by her years and experience. 
She is proud of Anna; it is shown in every look and ev- 
ery gesture, and it is evident that the mother is the chief 
quent of her daughter’s thoughts.—Miss Joy, in Boston 

ost. 


re 

PUNCTUAL to the day, Gov. Claflin appointed, on the 
first of August, the members of the new board of prison 
commissioners, and the advisory board of women who 
are to visit and inspect all places in the State where 
women are employed. The chairman of the commis- 
sioners is Dr, Estes Howe of Cambridge,—a college class- 
mate of Judze Abbott, George T. Curtis and Dr. Bel- 
lows,—an original free-soiler, with Charles Sumner, 
Charles Francis Adams, Judge Hoar and Gov. Clafiin, 
—a genial and cultivated gentleman and a man of busi- 
ness habits and connections. His special interest in 
prisons dates trom his appointment by Gov. Andrew 
as an inspector of the State Prison at Charlestown, an 
office which he held for three years. His colleagues in 
the new commission are Rev. Daniel P. Noyes of Brook- 
line and Joseph Story of Boston. Mr. Noyes is an “or- 
thodox” minister, a graduate of Yale in the class of 
1840, and at present secretary of the “Home Evangeli- 
zation Society.” If either of the three is to be desig- 
nated as secretary, it will probably be Mr. Noyes, who is 
a clergyman of learning and piety, and, we presume, of 
some acquaintance with prisons and prisoners. Mr. 
Story is a Boston merchant of middle age, who has been 
in the city guvernment, and, we believe, in the Legisla- 
ture. 

The advisory board of women is made up of Miss 
Hannah B. Chickering of Dedham, Mrs, Pauline W. Du- 
rant of Needham, and Mrs. Clara T, Leonard of Spring- 
field. Miss Chickering has been for many years a visi- 
tor of prisons, and is secretary of the Temporary Home 
for discharged female prisoners at Dedham,—an institu- 
tion which she did much to establish. Mrs. Durant is 
the wife of the celebrated advocate, Henry F. Durant, 
who has been for some years a zealous lay preacher,— 
and is herself much interested in philanthropic work 
and a liberal patron of the Mount Holyoke Seminary. 
Mrs. Leonard is the wite of a leading lawyer in this city, 
and has long been conspicuous for her labors among the 
poor and in our prison. She is now secretary of the 
Springfieid Home for the Friendless, and, in common 
with Miss Chickering and Mrs. Durant, was active in 
securing the passage of the new prison law.—Springfield 
Republican. 





ANNA CorRA MOWATT, whose death is announced 
from London, was widely known as an actress aud au- 
thor, both in this country and England. She was born 
at Bordeaux, France, in 1820. during the temporary res- 
idence in that country of her father, Samuel B. Ogden, 
who had been a wealthy New York merchant,-*but had 
lost his property in speculation. Having somewhat re - 
covered his fortunes in France, he returned with his fami- 
ly to New York, when Anna was six years old, where she 
developed a great taient for acting, and frequently took 
part in private theatricals. At the early age of fiteen, 
after a romantic courtship and a runaway match, she 
married James Mowatt, a New York lawyer, and devot- 
ed herself to literary pursuits, publishing several poems 
and a play. In a few years, however, her husband lost 
his property, and to secure her support, she gave public 
readings for a couple of years, commencing in Boston in 
1841, where she achieved a decided success. In 1845, 
her husband having been again unfortunate in business, 
she adopted the stage as her profession, and was thence- 
forth for many years one of the most popular actresses 
in the United States. In 1847 she visited England, 
where she won new laurels, and in 1854 made a farewell 
tour of this country and retired from the stage. Soon 


after,she married William F. Ritchie of Richmond, Va.. 


Scalp. Consultation free. 
tr Send for Circular. 


comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphaniefor 


HAIRand SCALP. 
DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 
NO. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


Dr. Bascock, having devoted aa years to 
he special study of the Physiological Laws gov- 
rning the growth, color, and ey! structure of 
he Human Hair, is prepared, by a long and suc- 

cessful experience, to treat in a 

Scientific and Ratienal Manner 

all diseases of the Hair and Sealp, Loss of Hair, 
Premature Grayness, Baldness, etc. Dr. Babcock treats the Hair 

and Scalp ae a physician—not upon any “One Remedy System’’— 

but adapts the remedies to the special pe | of each case. 

He devotes his attention exclusively to diseases of the Hair and 





tfeow June 25. 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 

May 21. - a “ _ S ss 
Sophia C. Jones, M.D., 
Neo. 30 East Concord Street, 
BOSTON. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 2 TO 6 O'CLOCK, P. M. 
y 21. 8m 





MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. m. 


MARS TLrON’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Neos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 
BOSTON. 

Mar.5. RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 
NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIEL Ss. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Boston, 
HAtR-CUTMent & WIG-e-MAK ER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 


ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 
Satisfaction guaranteed and prices satisfactory. 38m July lo 


- -‘WORK FOR THE LADIEs. — 


CHOICE OF ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 


SEWING MACHINES, 
For any lady willing to 
WORK AT HOME, 


To pay for one. 
Good Operators make $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


We sell our own Machines, and if the work is not furnished as 
agreed, you need not pay forthe Machine. Plenty of time given. 


Willard & Cutter, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS, 


265 Washington, cor. Winter Street (up stairs). 
June 4. 3m 


— PHE ORIGINAL — 
Russell Hallett, 


LATE OF THE CONCERNS OF 


HALLETT, CUMSTON & ALLEN, 








HALLETT & ALLEN, 
HALLETT & CUMSTON. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


148 Tremont Street 148 


Between Temple Place and West Street. 
June 4. 0 ite the C 3m 





PrP 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive iaboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &e. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, 21.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston, ly 


WHIRLWIND 


Carpet Sweeper 
AND DUST ERADICA'I OR. 
[PATENTED JUNE 8, 1889.] 

It is designed not only for sweeping, but also for gathering, tak- 
ing up, an pentane the ight particles of dust and lint which it 
is impossible to so etlectually handle or remove by any other de- 
vice. It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear 
or injure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust in the room. 
It accomplishes ite work by creating a strong current or draft of 
Aik, which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 
the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with it. 











SALESROOMS : 
Junell. 16 TEMPLE PLACE. lit 
HOMEOPATHIC 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
WAN'T ED, 
‘tN LT WOMEN 


COMP 
As SOLICITORs, to insure the 200,000 women and children in 
New England who need insurance. The success of this company, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 
mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 
- W. TALBOT, eral Agent for New Engiand. 
June 18." Office i130 Tremom St., Boston, 8m 


ECALCOMANIE,DIAPHANIE and MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 


Stained Glass Transparencies, &c., &c. 

MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 

Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 





GEORGE H. RICHARDSON, 
PIANOFORTE TUNER, 
Orders left with F. ZUCHTMAN, 
Ne. 313 Washington Street, Beston, 
Apr. 30. [~ PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET._49 ly 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE RS, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Square (Reom 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 
to Real and Personal Estate. 
Epwarp G. STEVENS. 


Mary E. Stevens. 
June 2. 3m 


DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 


_May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. ly 


MRS. PAIGE, 
eacher and Author of the New Inductive and Eclectic 
Method for the Pianoforte. 

Reoms 14 Chauncy Street, Bo-ton, 

Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. Reference—O. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 
DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 
25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 


A. M. McPHAIL & C.O, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 








PIANOS. 
May M._ Wo» 885 Washington ctveet, = 
SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 


MRS. B. A. STEARNS, 


‘or her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
tue public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
for use, on receipt of $1.60. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 
Centre, Mass. 
Agents Wauicu vu very liberal terms. 8m July 2. 


THE 


UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER 





hie — 
_ SS i 





IMPROV aD. 
|DOUBLE COGS AND DOUBLE PRESSURE.| 
The Strongest and Best Wringer in the Market. 


The “Universal Improved”’ has ROWELL’S PATENT DOUBLE 
COGS on one end of the roll, in combination with the PATENT 


STOP, (which is in no other Wringer,) to prevent the Double 
Cogs from separating so far as to lose their power. 

These Patent Double Cogs have very long and strong teeth, set 
alternately, so that the teeth in the one come opposite the spaces 
in the other, thus affording an upright tooth and center pressure 
all the time in the same wheel. 

The importance of this is not generally understood, and people 
sometimes buy a wringer with single cogs on both ends of the 
shaft, expecting to get the same advantage; but as articles can 
disconnect these single cogwheels continually, on either one side 
or the other, one.half of the power of the cogs is constantly lost; 
or, if alarge article passes through the center, all the cogs are 
frequently disconnected and rendered useless. Such a wringer 
has double cogs for wringing a very small article, but practically 
only single cogs for a medium article, and no cogs at all fora 
laege article, when most needed. 


The ‘‘Universal’’ has the patent 


LEVER CLAMP, 


which takes firm hold of the tub by pressing on opposite sides of 
the same staves, thus avoiding any possible strain or injury to the 
tub, and is adjustable by a single screw to tubs of any size or curve. 
The ‘‘Universal” also has the peculiar advantage of two pres- 
sure screws, so arranged with Patent Wooden Springs that each 
screw presses on both ends of the roll alike, the same as if it was 
in the center, while the two together give double the capacity for 
pressure. 

The “Universal” has all its iron parts either wrought or malle- 
able iron; and is built so strongly and substantially that for years 
it cannot be broken in wringing garments by the strongest person. 
We will now furnish the various sizes of this best and strongest 
of all Wringers on as liberal terms and at as low prices, in either 
large or small quantities, as other licensed Wringers can be ob- 
tained. 

Sold to the trade everywhere. No exclusive sale given. 

The celebrated 


Doty Washing Machine 
sold also on the most reasonable terms. 


R. C. BROW NING, 
GENERAL AGENT, 
No. 82 Courtla:dt Street, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. : 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
Model and Normal Departments of the first Norma) School in 
America, 

In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
under proper management, toa better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
confirms the correctness of that principie. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institate at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
Krige’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col 
lege, and for the scientific schools. 

While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 
years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach all 
the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
as well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
by pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
school-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 
large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
JAMES T. ALLEN, 
Aug. 6. tf West Newton, Mass. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12, Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock, Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 
July 30. tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 

MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
- To private pupils, classes and schools, and 
Cures Stammerinu, Lisping, 
and other vocal defects. 

Refers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barrister’s 
Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18. bm 





a 
MRS. CURTIS, 
(Formerly Mrs. Carter,) 
Fashionable Drews and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses fitted for $1.00, 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 8m June 11. 


Ss 
THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 





Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

Eacu MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J.B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGENT. 
July 16, 6m 

REMOVAL. 

THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 
SEWING MACHINE. 
IMPROVED. 
The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at i 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 


our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 ‘lemple Piace, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


E. VARNEY, Muanager. 
AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory ly July 16. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 

Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to i ar upon 

the cure of all 

CHRONIC DISEASES 


Consultation free. Social calis a: the office. 











but the marriage was an unfortunate one, and she has 


May 28. ly 


July 30. NEW YORK. 8t 


OF FICE--579 Tremont Street, B 
near Usiow Park, osion.: 
Office Hours from 10 A. M.to4 P. M., Saturdays — days 
excepted. ly a. 16. 
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LETTER FROM I0WA. 
SALEM, July 2, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—I have been waiting and watching 
for letters from headquarters, and letters have been fol- 
lowing me around, til] I have almost lost the points of 
the compass. Still, I have been doing all that mortal 
woman could during this fearfully hot weather. The 
heat and drouth have been terrible, and will in many 
parts of Iowa materially affect the crops. There isa 
good deal of sickness, but less than one would expect. 

Since I last wrote you, I have given a good many lec- 
tures, organized a good county society in Oskaloosa, of 
which M. T. Williams is President, and Mrs. Martha Grif- 
fith Davenport, Secretary ; the society will give a good re- 
port of itself. I left Mrs. Harvey agent for the JouRNAL 
and I trust she will be efficient. The JournNAL meets 
with the hearty commendation of all who see it, and as 
soon as there is a little more money in circulation its 
subscription list will be largely increased. 

At New Sharon I held three meetings and organized a 
good society. The President, Borden Stanley, was one of 
the early anti-slavery men near Marietta, O. He said he 
well remembered assisting to organize an anti-slavery 
society with only six members, but it did good work. 
The community there is largely composed of Friends, 
and nearly all of them are earnest advocates of the wo- 
man’s cause, but very much afraid of the Revolution ; 
they think its course on social questions makes it an 
unsafe guide. I was glad to show them the JouRNAL 
and to hear their commendation of the paper. The old 
discipline of the Friends in regard to dress is greatly re- 
laxed, and the young ones revenge themselves on their 
part by a somewhat extravagant display of colors. They 
are, too, in some of their meetings, indulging in singing. 

Here, too, they show that neglect of a talent may lead 
to some extravagant reiiction. But, though singing out 
of time and out of tune to such a degree as almost to 
give the lockjaw to a musician, it is a great thing to be- 
gin. Twenty years hence, we may hope to find them 
excelling in the divine art, for true music must be di- 
vine. 

Last night I lectured on the Bible question to a crowd- 
ed house, and this afternoon we are to organize a socie- 
ty, and this evening I lecture on the political question. 
Thursday we organize at Mt. Pleasant. I hear but lit- 
tle of the agents of the Revolution, and as yet have not 
seen any of the million tracts that were to flood the 
land with light. 

We want means, however, to send the tracts of the 
American Society’s publication all over the land. We 
need finances above all things. Various schemes have 
been suggested, but as yet the West is not quite ready 
for agrand bazaar. In my desperation, I have thought 
of bringing the subject out in dramatic form, as folly has 
often to furnish the feather for the arrow of wisdom. 

H. M. T. C. 





“SHARP WOMEN.” 


Every community is blessed or cursed with one “sharp 
woman.” She is the chief magistrate of society. Ifa 
member sins wilfully, her severest censure is brought to 
bear against him, and her invectives are hot and heavy. 
The terrors of the law are nothing compared with the 
terrors of her tongue, and the prison is the place of ref- 
uge from the uncompromising aspect of her face. Her 
very eyes are jesuits—always on the alert, always sus- 
picious and crafty, they spy out every peccadillo, they 
compass every larger fault. She reads character as you 
reid a book. Nature seems to have endorsed her with 
a special gift for translating human emotions, aims and 
motives. True, her translations are not very literal, but 
still enough truth is preserved to claim kinship with the 
original. She knows the private history of every indi- 
vidual in the town, and each one’s public career is like 
amap before her. If one’s “ancestral line is waxed 
with a plebeian vocation” she knowsit; or, worse still, if 
that line ended in a “knot that plagued some worthy 
relation,” the unlucky circumstance was burned into 
her memory, and it blazes forth now and then to the 
utter consternation of the family connection. 

Did some amiable girl “love not wisely, but too well,” 
her virtue esteemed not too great a sacrifice to the love 
controlling her, the “sharp woman” remembers every 
incident. What though the misguided girl repented her 
sin, and to-day atones for it by a life consecrated to 
good works, it avails nothing in our detective’s judg- 
ment. Forth from its hiding-place that girl’s early his- 
tory is dragged—there is no grave deep enough to hide 
it from her pitiless eyes. She hangs it like Damocles’ 
sword over the head of her victim, adding constant fear 
to conscious guilt. 

Old maids are our sharp woman’s encyclopedias. 
She can reel off their offers, rejections and disappoint- 
ments as you unwind yarn from the spindle. Poor, for- 
lorn Hannah cannot enjoy unmolested the withered rose- 
bud once fresh and fragrant as her life, when he bade 
her wear it for his sake—she cannot repeat softly and 
sadly the verses he sent her when love, youth and beau- 
ty made poetry common language, for our Argus pos- 
sesses the dear secrets and laughs over such silly ro- 
mance. The dead lover embalmed in his mistress’ 
heart, his virtues engraven on its tablets with a point 
of steel, is no sacred deposit in Miss Lynx-Eyes’ estima- 
tion. A living man is better than a dead lover, and be- 
ing “true to his memory” is sacrificing a present need 
to a past dream, and she calls Hannah a stupid fool for 
her constancy. ‘ 

Sundays are Miss Lynx-Eyes’ busy days. Then her 
spiritual perception is quickened into intense activity. 
Not a pharisee hangs out saintly signs of communion 
with heaven, but she interprets them rightly, and sends 
her glances into the very depths of his humility, mak- 
ing the pretender wince under their scorching fire. Not 
a “scorner on the highest seat,” listening imperturbably 
to pious homilies, but has the mask torn from his face, 
revealing the contempt underneath. Does Mr. Close- 
Fist think to deceive her, viough he crumples his paltry 





five cents and drops it into the “contribution-box” with a 
benevolent smile as ifit was a dollar? Does Mr. Politic 
pay ten dollars to become a life member of some Bible 
society? She understands that spasm of religious gen- 
erosity—he is buying votes, not Bibles—he is working 
for self, not heathen. Does Miss Butterfly suddenly af- 
fect sober colors, soberer conversation and soberest 
prayer-meetings? She is angling for the young par- 
son. Is Miss Stolid unexpectedly overcome by a desire 
to study Hebrew, read commentaries and translate 
Barnes’ notes into some foreign gibberish? She is 
working for the same prize. And our sharp woman 
takes malicious pleasure in unmasking these feminine 
plotters, that eyes less unerring than her own may see 
them as they are. 

Indeed, impostors are her natural prey, and she knows 
no other class. Asa police-officer she would be invalu- 
able—a criminal might expect to escape his own con- 
science sooner than to escape her, and the one would 
pardon him as soon as the other. Our sharp woman 
regards unselfish goodness as apochryphal—George Pea- 
body built himself eternal fame on “Peabody Square” 
and in “Peabody Institute,” and “fame was dearer to 
him than dollars.” “Every one has an axe to grind” 
is the favorite saying, and her mission on earth is to 
find the “axe.” Andso her whole life is spent in search- 
ing the hearts of the people, arraigning them before her 
tribunal, passing sentence, and publishing the verdict to 
the world! 

Another peculiarity of our subject is, her chariness of 
praise. As she says of herself, “I like to take the wind 
out of a person’s sails!” Is your dress a favorite color, 
and unique design? She thinks “it looks very well, but 
it will fade in the sun.” Is your brooch a rare mosaic ? 
She tells you, “It is by no means as elegant as Mrs. 
Shoddy’s, and but for your word for it, she should 
think it was dirt cheap.” Your house, furniture, 
husband and baby (oh the baby!) do well enough, but— 

Yes, there is “but” in the way, and O! the genuine 
satisfaction she drinks in watching your tell-tale face of 
disappointment and chagrin! 

And yet our sharp woman has uses in society. But 
for her, society might grow toorank. Not that she weeds 
it, but that she makes the weeds uncomfortable, hinder- 
ing their too luxuriant growth. Mrs. Pompous would 
be intolerable but for fear of her ridicule, and the Squire 
would wear his honors less meekly, but for her sneering 
comments. Milk-sops are her targets, and sentimental 
misses better never have been born than to show signs 
of weakness in the neighborhood. If a minister wan- 
ders an inch from his text,or with natural depravity 
browses for a moment in heterodox fields, she fixes him 
with her eye, and transfixes him with her tongue. He 
is thankful to nibble again in the dry pastures of his 
fathers. Widowers are her abomination. If she was 
an itinerant grave-stone bearing ‘the inscription, 

Sacred to > Memory 
oO 


JERUSHA MARIA, 
relict of 
AARON JENKINS, 


she could not keep his duty to the “dear departed” 
more clearly before him. Poor man! He dare not en- 
joy the rustling of gingham nor the sight of a rosy face. 
His future path lies under “weeping willows.” “Widows 
are traps,’ and she has no compunction of conscience 


in springing them herself, before ever so much as a) 


hare is caught. And so our sharp woman stands guard 
over every one, and if one defies the terrors of her judg- 
ment, life-long annoyance is the retribution. And yet 
a town would stagnate, but for the presence of such a 
woman. We accept her, and while she stings us into 
duty or out of it, we can but be grateful for any good 
that keeps us jogging. If we are her object just now, 
she is our subject, and so our relations are equal and 
harmonious. MrriaAM M. COLE. 
SIDNEY, O. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS, 
Sr. Lovurs, Aug. 1, 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—It may interest your readers to 

know that in May last, an appeal was made to the Fac- 

ulty of the Homeopathic College of this city, praying 

that its doors might be opened to women. The sub- 


joined letter will show that our appeal has been success- 
ful. We trust this action on the part of the Faculty will 
do something toward retrieving the reputation of our 
city now suffering for its recent iniquitous legislation in 

regard to what is known as the “Social Evil.” H. 

COLLEGE OF HoM@OPATHIC PHYSICIANS AND 

SurGEoNS, St. Louts, July 30, 1870. 

Mrs. W. T. Hazarp, Cor. Sec. Wom. Suffr. Ass’n :— 
Madam :—In further reply to your communication of 
May 4, 1870, I have the pleasure to inform you that the 
doors of this College have been thrown open to women. 
They will be entitled to the same privileges and subject- 

ed to the same restrictions as the other sex. 
Very respectfully yours, 
J.S. Reap, M. C., Registrar. 


——_—— Oo 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 


The inks of Mr. Fred. D. Alling are, to our knowledge, 


of a superior quality, and will give entire satisfaction. | 


The “flox,”for eraser, will be a great benefit to book- 
keepers, accountants, etc. It is also admirable for re- 
moving berry stains. Lady agents can do well in the 
sale of the above articles, which will be found advertised 
in our columns. 

















» We have enlarged our Sewing Machine Rooms at the old stand, 
106 Tremont street, and with increased facilities we are prepared 
to offer all kinds of SEWING MACHINES on very easy 
terms by instalments, and special inducements to cash customers. 
Remember the number, 106 Tremont s:rcet, first floor, the 


most convenient place in the city. 
June 11. 3in JouN D. CLAPP & CO. 
J. H. HALL, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 








54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O. 


Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. zt 


FOR THE FAMILY. 


HALFORD 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Is capital for dyspeptics. It gives the proper tone, and acts bet- 
| ter than any recommended stimulant. 





Whenever you want to enjoy soup, put into a plate of it a ta- 
| blespoonful of Halford Sauce. You will not again taste soup un- 
| less yon can have the Sauce, if you can possibly get it. The same 
thing holds good (try it once and be satisfied) of fish of all de- 
scriptions and of meats. 


“I have always been accustomed,” saida gentleman, “to the use 
of vinegar and mustard and pepper, and have only recently un- 
| derstood how largely these were adulterated. I now use the Hal- 
ford Sauce, which I know is better and safer than all the rest.’’ 


A Physician says: “It is of service to dyspeptic people, and is 
healthy and appetizing to people of all ages.”’ 


Another says: “I thought the taste for the Halford must be ac- 
quired, as for tomatoes, but I found at the first trial that tomatoes 
were better by use of the Sauce.” 


Another writes: “My wife and children are much pleased with 
the Halford Leicestershire; and with my purchases at Park & 
Tilford’s, please bave a half dozen bottles packed.” ° 

It is possible that in all the world there is found no finer Res- 
taurant than that of the Parker House, Boston. The certiticate 
which we print will give the opinion of the proprietors and 
guests of that far-famed hotel. 


Parker House, Boston, Sept. 1, 1869. 
We have had for several months in constant use the Halford 
Leicestershire Table Sauce, and it has given such satisfaction to 
the guests of our House that our orders for it have been larger 
than for all other kinds of Sauce combined. 
H. D. PARKER & CO. 


| “Sold from Portland to San Francisco,’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
. 
‘Beat article in use.’"—Harper’s Weekly. 


“No gentleman’s table should be set without it.”"—Frank Les- 
| lie’s. 


‘‘For family use preferable to all others.”"—Atlantic Monthly. 
“Highly recommended by physicians.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“There would be few dyspeptics and no grumblers, if, with good 
lunches or meals, people would invariably season their food with 
the famous Halford Table Sauce.’’— Boston Post. 


We shall have any quantity of similar statements from papers 
all over the country as soon as the Halford is sold in their midst. 
| 1t must be remembered that although this excellent Sauce has 
| been by Mr. Halford made and sold for many years to his friends, 
and to those to whom his friends have introduced it, yet it is only 
afew months since it has been put up in the present popular form 
for large and general sale. 


THE 


Halford Table Sauce 


IS FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS GROCERS, AT ONLY 


FIFTY CENTS per pint bottle, 


AND IN ANY QUANTITY TO THE TRADE, 


Br THE 


HALFORD SAUCE CO., 





Aug. 13. BOSTON. It 





CLEVELAND 


HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE, 


JOINT MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEXES, 
The Faculty of the 
CLEVELAND HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
Offer to Women desirous of obtaining a 


MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
And who are willing to abide by the same requirements that are 
made of the other sex, the opportunity of attendance upon their 
2ist Annual Course of 


—or— 


LECTURES. 

Preliminary Course commences 

SEPTEMBER 27th, 

and the Regular, 

OCTOBER Ui, 1870. 
For particulars address 
H. F. BIGGAR, M.D., Registrar, 
Aug. 13. Park Place, Cleveland, O. 6t 





A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


THALEIA: 


WOMAN: 


Her Physiology and Pathology, in connection with Mater- 
nity; also, The Effects on Offspring of Temperamental 
Incompatibility between Parents. 

With the Laws of True 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RE-PRODUCTION, 
And directions for the subsequent 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 
BY MRS, T. H. KECKELER, M. D. 
Address 
A.D. & T. HH. KECKELER, 
152 Broadway, Ciacinnati, O. 
4m 


Aug. 13. Sent by mail postpaid for $3.00. 





DR. N. KENISON & SON, 
SURGEUN CHIROPODISTS, 


7 he ry Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 24, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 ceuts each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful practice. Refers to 
physicians and su 


Lay of Boston and vicini 
Hours from 7 A. 


ty. 
.to9 P.M. Open on Sunes. ly May?7. 








NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
L5T<--Tr t Ser 157 
New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
, GEV. W. WARE & CO., 
BOSTON. 





Aug. 6, ly 





ARTIFICIAL TEETH! 
Inserted on a new = le, never before used in boston until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or jlexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases. We do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three years, 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, and 
always with complete success. The most dificult cases solicited. 

TEETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrous OxyD 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, which 
every case will be found reasonable. " 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 
ON DENTISTS 





SURGE - 
July 2. 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. ly 
WORK! WORK! WORK! 


Given out which may be done at home to pay for any 


First-Class Sewing Machine. 


We have more work, a greater variety, and pay better prices 
than any other company in Boston. The work consists of all 
kinds of 
LADIES’ UNDERGARMENTS, SUITS, WRAPPERS AND 

APRONS, GENTS’ COATS, PANTS, VESTS AND SHIRTS. 

We make a specialty of our facturing department, conse- 
quently are not liable to be out of work. 

(a7 Call on or address 


ENGLEY & RICE, 


130 Tremont St., cor. Winter, 
June 11. BOSTON. 3m 


« TURKISH BATHS, 








1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 


(Between Newton and Rutland,) 


Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurious! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapixs—l0 A. M.to1P.M. Greyttemen—6 to 8} 
A. M., 2 te 9 P. M., and until 11 hy ea! and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. IyMay28 








PIANO FORTES. 

BRADBURY, FISCHER’S, UNION PIANO CO., and AMER- 
ICAN PIANOS, of New York, ALL FIRST-CLASS MAKERS. 

New Boston Pianos, Seven, Octave, $250; New Seven Octave, 
Carved Legs, $275; Rich Carved Cases, $300. Second-hand Pi- 
anos, S prices. A large assortment of Piano-Covers and Stools, 
very low. 

Up stairs, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 

Mer.12 6m A. W. LADD & CO. 





THE “OLD OAKEN BUCKET” 
Paintings, by Mrs. J. A. Day, are on free exhibition at 
149 (A) Tremont St., Boston, Room 8. 


A truthful representation of the scenery described in the song. 
June 4. 3m 











